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EDITORIALLY SPEAKING 


A CHANGE OF PUBLISHERS 


The current volume of the JouRNAL OF 
Epvucationau MeruHop will be published for 
the National Conference by the Bureau of 
Publications of Teachers College. Except 
for the first two numbers of Volume I, the 
JouRNAL has borne the imprint of World 
Book Company. For the sake of conve- 
Bience the business office and the editorial 
Office have been brought close together. The 
Move will, it is hoped, result in greater 
economy and ease of operation. 

The Conference is greatly indebted to the 
World Book Company for the efforts which 
that organization has made to secure an 
"appropriate dress for the JouRNAL and to 
enlarge its circulation. The relations of 
the Conference and the Company are sev- 

red with mutual regret. 

' Teachers College assumes no responsi- 
ity for the editorial policy of the Jour- 
|) Nau but merely undertakes to manufacture 
and circulate it on contract. The manage- 
"ment of the JouRNAL remains in the hands 
‘of the executive committee of the Con- 
‘ference, subject to review by its board of 
directors. 
_ The editorial policy of the JourRNAtL con- 
) tinues unchanged. This is based upon the 
conviction that there are fundamental prin- 
ciples in accordance with which all educa- 
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tional activities of whatever sort should be 
carried on. These principles are not fully 
known, but it is our duty to seek to find 
them out. Educational method should be 
thought of as far more inclusive in its scope 
than the technique of classroom teaching. 
It should include supervision and manage- 
ment as well. 

Because of the need of a common view- 
point and of common principles, this maga- 
zine will continue to publish articles and 
communications addressed to both teachers 
and supervisors, as well as to other stu- 
dents of education interested in the im- 
provement of supervision and teaching. 
Supervisors and teachers should discuss 
these articles together. 

For the coming year the Journat will 
seek to emphasize the carefully reported 
results of educational experimentation and 
experience in the field. A single report 
may not be in itself of great significance, 
but a series of reports will often reveal an 
important trend. Our readers, we hope, 
will have reason to feel that in the columns 
of the JourNAL they are finding reflected 
the best of the newer developments in 
American education—the best though not 
necessarily the most startling. Contri- 
bution in this vein will be welcome 
from all. 
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SUPERVISION OF TEACHING IN THE JUNIOR 
HIGH SCHOOL 


FRANKLIN P, HAWKEs 
Principal, Junior High School West, Arlington, Massachusetts 


Have you ever been visited by a super- 
visor who, with drawn eyebrows and seri- 
ous mien, entered your room and took a 
seat? Have you then labored through the 
lesson, while he sat there apparently dis- 
interested and dreaming, until suddenly he 
pulled out his notebook, jotted down a few 
comments, and then subsided again? And, 
finally, has he stayed with you during two 
or three classes, only to slip out without 
leaving you information—good, bad, or 
indifferent? Too often we meet this type 
of supervisor or principal in the school 
system, yet the type is steadily changing 
into one of more human interest, one of 
more helpful attitude. 

In the endeavor to establish that more 
human contact between the supervisor and 
the teacher, we have tried several methods 
of supervision. We have finally decided 
that supervision can best be accomplished 
through the two important agencies, 
teachers’ meetings and classroom visitation. 

Among the many problems of the prin- 
cipal none will be found to be more in- 
sistent than teachers’ meetings. First, how 
often should they be held? Second, what is 
a good time period for each meeting? 
Third, what subjects should be discussed ? 
There are varying methods in practice, but 
the one we adopted was that of having a 
regular monthly meeting at a regular time 
on a regular afternoon, e.g., the first Tues- 
day of the month, at 2.30. This resulted 
in having the afternoon always reserved, 
and in the readiness to come and stay as 
long as was necessary. Then the problem 
of how long each meeting should be rested 
very properly on the fact that no meetings 


(generally speaking) were held in between, 
and hence the giving up of an hour and 
a half to two hours was not considered ob- 
jectionable. The third question brought 
about the most difficulty. In a large ma- 
jority of principals’ meetings, we are apt 
to find that a great deal of time is taken 
up with details of administration, and often 
with sarcastic comments about some things 
that have not been done well. Yet those 
details must be handled. To do this the 
principal groups all administrative affairs 
in the first part of the outline of his 
meeting, calling attention to items that need 
attention and making definite requests. 
Each teacher is entitled to a copy of the 
outline. In addition to these details the 
topic of the meeting is included in the 
outline, with appropriate references. Hence 
the meeting reduces administrative details 
to a lower scale, and exalts policies, ideals, 
and methods of education. Through this 
part of supervision I was able to over- 
come opposition, to discuss fundamental 
questions, and to bring from the class- 
rooms concrete illustrations. Thus the 
teachers’ meeting became the place for the 
formation of policies, while the school be- 
came the laboratory in which to make 
them function. 

The problem of classroom visitation al- 
ways presents many difficulties to a prin- 
cipal, one of the most serious being the 
finding of regular periods of time to be 
allotted to it. But as Cubberley says in 
his book, The Principal and His School, 
‘Do not become an Office-Chair Princi- 
pal,’’ some way must be found to get into 
the classroom. This is the way we worked 
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it out. We have a school of 360 pupils, 
14 full-time teachers and 4 part-time 
teachers, a 14-room building with modern 
equipment. Our course of study permits 
study periods for pupils of the upper 
grades. Since the principal has no clerk, 
some means of handling the details had to 
be devised. This was done by organizing 
the study periods of the pupils so that 
they could help as traffic officers, office as- 
sistants, supply clerks, and the like. 
Methods of procedure were devised for the 
office assistants to follow. One of these I 
will describe in detail. 

One of the problems in any school office 
is that of attendance. To take care of 
this, we select from the ninth grade a girl 
of executive ability as General of the Office 
Assistants. This girl comes into the office 
every morning five minutes before school 
officially opens and occupies her chair at the 
desk. She remains there until the classes 
pass, taking care of all tardy pupils, ad- 
mittance slips, and the like. Her special 
assistant meanwhile collects the home- 
room attendance slips and brings them to 
the office. Since all names of tardy pupils 
are recorded, since no pupils can enter 
either coat rooms or home rooms without 
permit, the final absence list is readily de- 
termined. Then two office assistants take 
charge during the first period; one is a 
typist (for we have typewriting in the 
ninth grade) who typewrites by grades in 
alphabetical order the list of absentees. 
Meanwhile the second office assistant looks 
up the telephone numbers of the absentees, 
calls up to find out why they are absent, 
and records beside each name on the absent 
list the information she gathers. Such 
a sample will be found below. Many other 
items of business, such as supplies, tele- 
phone calls, and the like, are handled by 
them without the principal’s attention. On 
the other hand, the teacher may have 
many questions to ask, questions which the 


office assistant cannot answer. To provide 
for this a Manual for Teachers was pre- 
pared, taking up in detail all matters con- 
nected with the routine of the school day 
and the administration. Finally, it was un- 
derstood that the principal was not to be 
disturbed under any consideration; he 
could not be reached by telephone—he just 
was ‘‘not available.’’ Only an extreme 
emergency could call him away from his 
supervision. 

Handling the routine detail so that it 
functioned automatically, the following 
method of supervision was carried out. 
The principal became, at fifteen minutes 
before school began, a member of one home 
room. There he stayed, observing all ac- 
tivities, copying down the program, and 
noting details that did not function. When 
the bell rang for passing, he became a 
member of one division of that home room 
for the entire day, attending all their 
classes with them. In each teacher’s room 
he copied down the program in detail, made 
notes on his visitation sheet, and wrote 
out his comment sheet, which he handed 
to the teacher at the end of the period on 
his way out. This policy was followed 
throughout the day, so that at the end of 
the day the principal had six programs of 
teachers, two home-room programs, and a 
number of notes on the administration of 
the building. A sample of these programs, 
of the comment sheet, and of the visitation 
sheet will be found at the end of this 
article. 

As I planned this type of classroom 
supervision, I asked myself: ‘‘What may 
I reasonably expect to get out of this 
method?’’ My answer to this question fol- 
lows. In the first place, I expected that I 
should understand more completely the 
work that was being done. Again, I felt 
that from this method the pupil reaction to 
different teachers would be brought out 
very carefully. Moreover, the pupils who 
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were on trial, without being very much 
aware of my presence, would give me some 
clue as to their progress. And finally, I 
expected to get the opportunity to give 
constructive suggestions, based on actual 
class work, observed over varying periods 
of time. 

Much more than I had hoped for has 
come out of this method of living through 
the entire school day with one class. I 
learned not only the pupil reaction to the 
teacher but also the pupil reaction to the 
whole system of administration. I learned 
the deficiencies of the electric clock system 
and bell schedule. Again, the position of 
the class in the course of study was de- 
termined, with an analysis from the pro- 
grams I had copied of the progress made 
in that one day. Together with this there 
came the opportunity to analyze the work 
of the teacher, as shown in the program, 
at my leisure, and to study the methods 
being used in the classroom. Furthermore, 
much more adequate knowledge about the 
pupils, their names, abilities, and effort 
came to me as a result, so that a conference 
with parents found me in possession of in- 
valuable information as to the cause for 
failure or slowness to grasp a particular 
subject. Finally, I obtained an attitude of 
interest and fellowship from the teachers 
because all the notes that I took were open 
for inspection by them at their leisure. 
Each teacher had a notebook with her en- 
rollment blank, program blank, and the 
like in it properly filled out, together with 
the visitation sheet, upon which I dupli- 
cated most of the comments which I put 
on her comment sheet and gave her at the 
end of the recitation, also the copy of the 
programs I had made in my visits. Al- 
most all the teachers would come into the 
office, take out their notebooks, and study 
what was contained there; then they would 
have a conference with me. With the 
knowledge that I made no notes that I 


was unwilling to show to them came the 
feeling of comradeship; thus, I am as wel- 
come as a pupil in the class. 

It would hardly be fair to close, claim- 
ing that this method should be followed 
rigidly. I believe that some periods of 
supervision should be of five- or ten- 
minute duration, so that every teacher may 
be visited at least once a week. Or, again, 
the principal should, instead of remaining 
with one class the entire day, visit one 
class for all of one period, another class 
for all of the next period, and so on. This 
change from the rigid schedule prevents 
the possibility of having either teacher 
or pupil prepare for the principal’s visit 
as a time for a special lesson; what the 
principal wants to see is the usual round of 
classroom procedure. Nevertheless, it is 
unfair to judge a teacher from a ten- 
minute visit; one needs to see the whole 
class-period of work, the whole method 
used, the development, the assignment 
given, the lesson as a complete unit, 
not as an isolated part. Thus, with the 
teachers able to know the minute the prin- 
cipal leaves the room what he thinks, able 
to see all the notes he has made about them 
and their programs, able to discuss the 
matter thoroughly with him, the principal 
following this method may build up in his 
school a spirit of comradeship among his 
teachers; worthy aims and purposes; effec- 
tive methods leading to good teacher crafts- 
manship ; desire for personal improvement ; 
desire for high standards for the school; 
and effort toward attainments of life out- 
comes for the pupils. 


SamMpLeE ABSENCE List 


ABSENT 2/6/24 
Grade III 


Braithwaite, K. —Scarlet Fever 
Famalari, G. —Sick 
McLaughlin, W. —Present 
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Grade II 
Anderson, E. —Sick 
Bradley, R. —Sick 


DeNapoli, M. —O.K. slip—late 
Fahnley, W. —Does not come 
Frizelle, E. —— oo 
Livingston, P. —Bullet in Eye 
MacCauley, B. —Scarlet Fever 


Pye, E. —? 

Rawlings, M. —Late getting to rooms 

Surles, R. ee “ “6 

Vail, N. aa “ “ “ 
Grade I 

Braithwaite, W. —Scarlet Fever—In town 

Harrow, R. —Don’t answer 

Hurd, F. —Cold 

Laponse, R. —Late 

Luciano, M. —Late in getting up 

McDonald, H. —? 

Nowell, D. —Cold 

Pitman, P. —? 

Rider, E. —Scearlet Fever 

White, J. —Tel. Call—Father excused 


SamMP_LeE Home Room Procram 


Room 10, January 17. R. Danskin in charge 
of room—teacher present. Pupil in charge of 
Current Events paper passes out copies—Bells 
ring wrong as 8.10, 8.11, 8.12, 8.13, and 8.15 
—Danskin reads Bible and conducts Lord’s 
Prayer—Attendance taken before Bible reading 
—Pupils study or read—Pupils of Room 9 giv- 
ing salute to flag and room song are heard— 
Good order and interest—Pupil enters for at- 
tendance slips—Pupil enters asking pupils in 
III-R and III-S to bring note books to Latin 
—Bell rings to pass. Question—How about 
home-room program? 


SaMPLE TEACHER’S PRoGRAM 


English II-H 2nd Wednesday 10/29/24 

1. Home work on your desks, please. 

2. Good deseription of the girl in The High- 
wayman was given in the last class by L. 
Leverone. I will read it to you. 

3. Examination of home work. 

a. If not written, given it orally. 
4. One person not prepared—did not do it. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


. Who wants to tell Mr. H 


Tell the class the reason why. Sewing 
teacher in afternoon and music practice, 
and went out. No real reason. (A little 
sarcasm used.) Come in at noon. 


. Comments both good and bad given as work 


is examined. 


. Your writing, Catherine, is the best in the 


room. 





what it is 
all about? 20 hands at least. Answer tells 
that pupils were to write description of 
some character in a book, ending with the 
question, “Who is it?” 


. Who wants to be first? Erie reads his: 


“The horse’s hoofs were heard on the 
cobblestone street while in the saddle rode 
a tall, slim man. He had knitted his fore- 
head. The spurs on his shoes were used 
frequently on the sweated horse. The man 
then rode furiously into the barnyard of 
an inn. Who is it?” 

Class raise hands, are called on by 
reader, and ask: “Is it the Highwayman’’? 
The reader answers: “Yes, it is the High- 
wayman.” If the answer is incorrect, the 
reader says, “No, it is nop ———————,,” 
and calls on another until the right answer 
is given. 


. Sprague reads his; guessed right. 
10. 


Sprague reads his again; asked to leave 
it on desk. 
Richardson reads his; two guesses this 
time, but neither right. 
Richardson reads his again; guess right this 
time. 
Julia reads hers; guess right first time. 
Julia to write the first sentence over. 
Grafton reads his; Sprague guesses it. 
“Coming down the street I see a one- 
legged man. He has a wooden leg, and 
carries a crutch. He has dark features, 
wears a skull cap, carries a parrot on his 
shoulder, talks like a sailor and has an un- 
even step. He wears short, red, worn 
kneebreeches, blue jacket much patched, 
and a faded old yellow shirt. Who is it?” 
Sprague: “Is it Long John Silver?” 
Grafton: “Yes, it is Long John Silver.” 
Queries raised about what makes sailors 
walk that way? Ans. Trousers and motion 








of ship. Attention called to “coming down” 
and “better’n he.” 

15. H. Gunnerson reads hers. 
ments: “I like that one.’’ 

16-19, ine. Edwina, Lovett, Herbert and O’Con- 
nor read theirs; attention called to the too 
frequent use of “he.” 

20. Downs reads his: 

“Up dashed a horse in the cobbled court- 
yard of the Inn. The horse was covered 
with foam and was trembling at intervals. 
From the horse dismounted a young man 
covered with dust from head to foot. He 
had a well-knit muscular figure and a 
pleasant face. He wore a cocked hat and 
his rich clothes were of many colors. Who 
is it?” “Is it the Highwayman?” “Yes, 
it is the Highwayman.” 

Comment by teacher: “That’s fine! I 
wish you would read that first sentence 
again.” 

21. d’Elia reads his: 

“Riding down the road there comes a 
horseman. He is dressed in a coat of velvet, 
and wears breeches of brown doeskin. In 
his belt there are two pistols with ivory 
butts which twinkle in the sunlight. Who 
is it?” “Is it the Highwayman?” “Yes, 
it is the Highwayman.” 

Comment by teacher: “What particular 
thing in that did you like, class?” 

“We liked the word twinkle.” “Also, we 
could omit the word there after ‘riding 
down the road.’ ” 

22. Sixteen more were read with some of the 
following comments by class and teacher: 

“Too much like the book.” 

“This one was read well, because she 
raised and lowered her voice at the right 
times.” 

“Read it again, please. I like it.” 

“Too much ‘he’ in that one.” 

“That one was too hard to describe. Try 
another one.” 

23. One of the last was the following: 

“A tall broad-shouldered man of dark 
complexion was sitting on a log with his 
head in his hands. His clothes are very 
weather-beaten and they look very worn. 

He has a long beard, but a very noble face, 


Teacher com- 
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although it is covered with lines of worry 
and has a very tired look. He also looks 
as though he was not too well fed. Who 
is it?” 

Boy does not know name, but gives 
another description. Another boy asks, 
“Is it Enoch Arden?” “Yes, it is Enoch 
Arden.” 

Note:—The story of Enoch Arden had 
been given in an Assembly by seven girls a 
few weeks before, and this had carried over 
into this description by one of the pupils 
who attended the Assembly. 

24. While last pupil reads hers, homework as- 
signment placed on board, as follows: 

Ten sentences having a transitive verb 
and direct object. 

25. “Copy assignment, please. Underline ob- 
ject once, verb twice. I like interesting 
sentences !’’ 

26. “Flora, aren’t you sorry now you did not 
do your home work?” “Yes, Miss M. " 

27. “Assignments tomorrow are to be scored by 
the writing scale.” Paper then passed out. 
Classes pass. 





SamMpLE CoMMENT SHEET ON ProGRAM ABOVE 


COMMENTS ON CLASS VISIT 
Miss M—— 
Periop II Day Wednesday Division II-H 

Supsect English Dare 10/29, 1924 
Goop Points Notep—Class is interested and at- 
tentive. Class is wide awake. I like this class 
work and method. This is “real English” to 
me! I can see progress being made here. I 
am glad to see the class natural and at ease. 
Suacestions—In the first part of the period, 
were you using too much sarcasm on a failing 
pupil? Do you find the check-up at the begin- 
ning of period injurious to spirit of class? 
When is assignment given? Is it introduced? 

(Signed) F. P. Hawkes 
PRINCIPAL 


Visitation ComMMENT SHEET ReEcoRD 


10/29 Per. II. Class interested. Method good. 
Progress shown; Ease in class. 
Sarcasm? Check-up and spirit 
O.K.? Assignment introduced? 
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TEACHER’S WRITTEN REPLY TO COMMENT 
SHEET 


Evidently not enough sarcasm to hurt. Pupil 
came and said ske was sorry she didn’t do the 
work and would hand it in before leaving. I 
check up, not wholly for the checking-up part, 
but to see the writing, give a word of praise 
for neatness, point out a misspelled word. This 
few minutes gives them a chance to read over 
their work and maybe to improve upon it. To 
me it seems a great deal accomplished with 
very little time and effort. 

Assignment given last five minutes yesterday. 
I gave a description or two; class guessed. 
Thanks! 

T. M. M—— 


The foregoing comments were succeeded 
by a conference in which the question of 
introducing the new assignment in gram- 
mar was taken up and exchanges of ideas 
for mutual benefit were given. Below 
will be found two other comment sheets 
given to teachers during the visit of that 
week. 


.Preriop IV 


CoMMENTS ON CLAss VISIT 
Miss H—— 


Day Monday Division I-D 

Suspsect Music Date 10/20, 1924 
Goop Pornts Norep—You lead this class ex- 
cellently. You are prepared for everything. 
Your inspiration is catching! No problem of 
discipline here! You certainly keep things mov- 
ing! Excellent work. 
Suacestions—Are your books organized in 
desks on one side; have you a monitor in 
home room to check it up each day? How does 
Whitworth progress? 


Miss B—— 
Periop III Day Monday Division 3-T 
Sussect Latin Date 10/20, 1924 
Goop Points Norep—You are using competitive 
spirit well. The drill you give must bring re- 
sults. This division seems good to work with. 
SuGGEstions—Do pupils know why you took 
up these forms? Will the question of speed 
injure penmanship? Do pupils interrupt with- 
out your consent? Are all the class kept busy? 
(Signed) F. P. Hawkes 








EXPERIMENTATION WITH A KINDERGARTEN 
COURSE OF STUDY 


HELEN W. 


BECHTEL 


Research Director, Ferndale, Michigan 


THE PROBLEM 


When the statistical report of failures 
of School District Number Nine, Royal 
Oak, Michigan, was completed on January 
31, 1924, it was discovered that the highest 
percentage of children who had failed to 
succeed in school work was in the B-First 
Grade. The average percentage of failures 
in the six elementary grades ranged from 
3.78 to 30.76, which was for the B-First; 
the nearest one to approach this percent 


was 16.98. There was no doubt in our 
minds that something was _ radically 
wrong. It must be discovered and 


remedied. 

There are many reasons why a B-First 
child might fail of promotion: chronic ab- 
sence due to illness on the child’s part or 
neglect on the family’s part to see that 
the child attended school regularly ; physi- 
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DIAGRAM 1 





Distribution of Chronological Ages of 230 Children 
in B-First Grade 


8 


cal reasons; a mental age below normal; 
poor teaching; or a faulty course of study. 
As all children in the district attending 
the first grade are given intelligence tests, 
the mental age was the first to be inves- 
tigated. The results of the tests showed 
the following distribution: 
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DIAGRAM 2 


Distribution of Mental Ages of 230 Children in 
B-First Grade 
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DIAGRAM 3 


Distribution of Chronological Ages is shown by the 
solid line; distribution of Mental Ages by the 
broken line. 230 Children in B-First Grade 
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A KINDERGARTEN 
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The teachers’ ratings and methods re- 
ceived consideration next. The B-First 
teacher who headed the list in order of 
merit ranking had next to the highest per- 
cent of failures, 38.08. With two excep- 
tions all of the B-First teachers rated A, 
A-, or B. The reading supervisor substan- 
tiated these facts with the statement that 
the reading methods of all but these two 
were superior. We concluded that the 
failures for the most part were not due to 
poor teaching. 

Was the administration with its present 
plan of organization expecting too much of 
our B-First teachers or children? The 
course of study showed a broad range of 
activities with every opportunity for in- 
dividual selection; also minimum reading 
requirements and supplementary work to 
follow when the minimum work was com- 
pleted. We were sure that the first-grade 
course of study was not at fault. 

A final review of the situation convinced 
us that too many of our children were too 
young mentally and chronologically to un- 
dertake successfully the work required of 
first grade children. 


THE PLAN 


The first kindergarten in this District 
was established in September, 1920. At that 
time it was urged that each child entering 
school should start in the kindergarten. 


COURSE OF STUDY 9 


He was eligible at five years of age and 
at the end of one semester he was promoted 
to low first grade. Some children entered 
kindergarten at four and a half, some at 
four, and many went directly into the first 
grade. Inasmuch as the aims of kinder- 
garten are to give the child a background 
of ideas through all sorts of activities, to 
inculeate in him good social habits, and to 
develop muscular control, every child ought 
to attend kindergarten. As it is the gen- 
eral consensus of opinion of educational 
psychologists that children are not able to 
learn to read until they have attained a 
mental age of approximately six, and as 
reading is the most important activity of 
first grade, then children ought not to enter 
B-First until approximately six mentally. 
‘‘Shall children be left in kindergarten 
until capable of handling first grade 
work?’’ was the question that confronted 
us. 

The new plan which was recommended 
after the completion of this investigation 
provided that the conditions for entering 
kindergarten be definitely determined. 
Children who were five years of age at the 
time of registration or who were within 
sixty days of being five were to be admitted 
to Kindergarten B (first term of kinder- 
garten). Children were not to be admitted 
except by transfer from another kinder- 
garten after November Ist and April Ist, 
because of interference with the program 
and development of the children. No child 
was admitted to first grade, irrespective of 
chronological age, unless he had attended 
kindergarten one full term. The course 
was changed from one semester to two 
(Kindergarten B and A) as in the grades. 
The course of study was enriched and ex- 
tended (1) by adding a study of words 
most frequently used in the child’s imme- 
diate vocabulary in order to insure a ready 
recognition of them and (2) by carrying 
the kindergarten activities to a higher level 
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in the second semester to give a richer and 
more varied body of experiences to every 
kindergartener. 


METHOD 


A meeting of the kindergarten directors 
and assistants was called in order to dis- 
cuss the new feature of the course of study 
—the word study plan. All members of 
the kindergarten staff were not only will- 
ing but eager to try the experiment. There 
was no cut and dried method laid down, 
just a brief outline or skeleton of the 
work suggested, and a list of basic words 
compiled. 

The kindergarten day was two and one 
half hours; fifteen minutes of this day 
(in the A groups) were to be given to 
so called pre-primer reading. As the 
teacher follows the suggestions, needs, and 
interests of the children in other phases of 
kindergarten work, she was to do likewise 
in this. 

The basic list, which is given, had been 
selected on the basis of the frequency of 
the words in the reading primer and within 
the experience of the child. An examina- 
tion of the list will show that every word 
is connected with some kindergarten ac- 
tivity. The only special material to be 
used was made by the teacher—pictures 
representing the word, with the word 
printed in large letters beneath. The direct 
stimulus was to be provided by the usual 
activities—social studies (home life, animal 
studies, etc.), rhymes and games, stories, 
songs, and talks by the children in their 
daily life experiences. 

Any method could be used. It was sug- 
gested that, as play is the natural expres- 
sion of childhood, it would probably be the 
most effective method of procedure. How- 
ever, any method that would contribute 
to and not inhibit the development of 
habits of word perception was permissible. 
In every case interest was to be the point 
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of departure, and understanding rather 
than mechanical features was to be em- 
phasized. The teacher was to act as guide, 
philosopher, and friend in this plan of start- 
ing the children on the road toward the 
reading process. 


KINDERGARTEN Worp List 


family ball 
mother bread 
father toys 
boy shoes 
girl go 
find stop 
tree fly 
house run 
bird walk 
sees lunch 
little cracker 
saw sleep 
cat rest 
kitten day 
milk play 
home look 
automobile give 
doll dog 
baby cow 
apple eat 
table polite 
Ferndale come 


Note: Each child ought to recognize his own 
name, the name of the street on which he lives, 
and the name of the school he attends. 


ORGANIZATION 


At the beginning of each semester when 
the registration of pupils takes place, all 
children entering school for the first time 
are placed in Kindergarten B. A few ex- 
ceptions may be made; for instance, if a 
child is six or over, he may be enrolled in 
Kindergarten A. 

In Kindergarten B the child is subjected 
toa socializing process. The aim is to equip 
him with the best physical, mental, and 
social habits. His response is in a group 
and of such a nature that he must make 
reactions to the group. It is impossible 
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for him to be exposed to a group of his 
own age and not respond to the influence 
of it. He naturally makes social contacts 
successfully. Teamwork, unselfishness, in- 
itiative, self-control, and social adaptation 
develop in the free directed kindergarten 
more quickly than any place else. 

Kindergarten provides a background of 
ideas and experiences for the children. It 
has been stated that one of the causes of 
the high percentage of first-grade failures 
was the lack of background of the children. 
In providing the child with the opportunity 
of developing a wealth of ideas, the experi- 
ences of living those ideas, and the words 
to express them, the kindergarten is fur- 
nishing the preliminary material necessary 
for the teaching of school subjects. Not 
only does it furnish living experiences to 
the child but it aids him in the organizing 
of the ideas and in relating them to individ- 
ual interests and previously established 
ideas provided in the home environment. 

Near the end of the semester the Kinder- 
garten A children were given an intelli- 
gence test. In this case the Pintner-Cun- 
ningham Primary Mentel Test was used. 
Then each child was graded by his teacher 
on a five-fold classification scale on mental, 
social, and physical habits. On the basis of 
the two-test result and teacher’s ranking 
he was promoted to B-First. In order to 
gain promotion he must be approximately 
six mentally and rank average according 
to the teacher’s rating. 

In having the children live in an en- 
vironment that provides so many living 
experiences, with the informal character of 
kindergarten methods, and with the social- 
ization of the child, kindergarten paves the 
road for the undertaking of first grade 
work successfully and without retardation. 


IN DEFENSE OF THE WORD STUDY PLAN 


That the kindergarten prepares for the 
first grade work is a conceded fact. Is it 


not in logical sequence, then, to direct 
the child’s attention to the recognition of 
those symbols representing his ideas and 
experiences at the time that the child is 
going through them and not postpone the 
act until the promotion into B-First has 
been made? 

As his acts call forth words, they are in- 
cidentally taught to him. They may be 
developed through some project, a discus- 
sion, or a game. For instance, the first 
social unit studied is the home. The chil- 
dren talk about their homes, plan and 
build homes with Patty Hill blocks, and 
play home life. This project also provides 
the reading material for the first part of 
the primer which is used in B-First. At 
this time the children learn to use and 
recognize family, mother, father, boy, girl, 
home, bread, house, table, sleep. 

A child cannot learn to read without a 
vocabulary. The vocabulary ought to be 
acquired within the limits of his environ- 
ment and the words making up this vocab- 
ulary ought to be independently recog- 
nized. This recognition should be de- 
veloped in the early grades by means of 
word study and reading ability ought to 
be left to the upper grades. Under the 
present conditions teaching all children to 
read, particularly orally, has been the aim 
of the lower grades, with the result that 
the retardation problem with its evils is 
with us. 

If a child is to develop the right atti- 
tude toward school, he must succeed in 
the tasks he undertakes. Beginning read- 
ing, even with the present day informal 
methods, seems like an insurmountable wall 
to our little folks. With a reading vocab- 
ulary of forty or fifty easily recognized 
words and with the work of the first two or 
three months of B-First very much like 
the work of Kindergarten A, children will 
succeed, progress, and have a feeling of sat- 
isfaction. 








DEVICES 


When the plan was placed in the hands 
of the kindergarten directors they were 
not restricted as to method. However, 
there were two conditions set up: the 
method must contribute to and not inhibit 
the development of habits of word percep- 
tion, and interest was to be the point of 
departure, with understanding emphasized. 
In every case, word study was introduced 
through the Home Life Project. In most 
cases it was the home life of the child, 
in some the home life of birds, and in one 
the home life of the three bears. As the 
work progressed, other projects motivated 
the introduction of new words: for in- 
stance, Signs of Spring, Health Talks, 
Safety First Campaign, Our Pets, and al- 
ways the Mother Goose Rhymes. But the 
means of introducing the words was based 
on an active project, a discussion, or a 
game. 

It was necessary for the director to un- 
derstand the technique of drill. Interest 
had to be not only aroused but maintained. 
This was done by appeals to the play in- 
stinct of the children; it was a new game 
to them and of course only positive sugges- 
tion was used. In order to keep the in- 
terest at the proper point the directors 
necessarily had to be skillful in devising 
new games. Some of these were so good 
that they have been incorporated as a part 
of this report. 


BaLLoon GAME 


From paper of different colors, cut round 
pieces and print a word on each. Use as a 
flash card or let the child who is exceptional in 
word recognition be the balloon man; he takes 
the teacher’s place asking each child a word. 
If it is correct he gives the balloon to the 
child. This might be carried a step farther 
by having the children provided with toy money 
and paying the balloon man for the balloon 
recognized. The one getting the most wins 
the game and may be the next balloon man. 
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FisH GAME 


Cut out of white paper in the shape of fish 
and print a word on each. Provide each child 
with a string on which to string his fish. The 
string is to have a button at one end to pre- 
vent the fish from slipping off and a large darn. 
ing needle on the other to aid in rapidly string- 
ing them. Use these as flash cards and give to 
each child those which he recognizes. The one 
having the most fish wins. 


Grocery GAME 


Secure some empty boxes, such as are obtain- 
able from the National Biscuit Company for 
advertising material, and on the side of each 
paste a word. Stock the store with these. 
Give each child paper money and have him buy 
the ones he knows, refusing to let him have it 
if he doesn’t know it. A child who knows all 
the words may be storekeeper, thus giving each 
child a goal for which to work, that of store- 
keeper. The store building may be made by 
the children with Patty Hill blocks. 


Tire GAME 


Words may be printed on cardboard cut 
to represent tires and sold at a tire store. 
The procedure is similar to the grocery game. 


Santa CLaus GAME 


Cut from Dennison’s crepe paper as many 
kinds of animals as there are verbs to teach. 
Paste on each side of the cardboard which has 
been cut in the same shape. This makes them 
stiff. Paste across each a verb printed on white 
paper. Put them all in a sack and ask one 
child to be Santa Claus. He takes out an 
animal and asks another child what it can do. 
He reads the word printed on the animal— 
eat, sleep, walk, ete. If he answers correctly 
he is given the animal. The one who gets the 
most is the next Santa Claus. (This can be 
played at other times besides Christmas.) 


TRAIN GAME 


Provide each child with toy money. Select 
one child to be the ticket agent, who gives 
every other child a word card in exchange for 
his money. The children then take their chairs 
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in two rows on the floor. The teacher is the 
conductor and goes up and down the aisle with 
a punch and hat checks. If the child knows 
the word on his card he is given a hat check 
punched once. If he does not know the word 
he must get off the train in order to compare 
the word with the pictures standing on the 
blackboard ledge. The teacher redistributes the 
word cards and goes over the same process. 
The child who has to get off the train does 
not get a punched hat check until he can tell 
his word without getting off and comparing 
it with the pictures. The child having the 
most punches on his check wins the game. 


PostmMAN GAME 


Choose a child who knows all the words, to 
be the postman. Put several of each known 
word cards in the postman’s sack, which is made 
out of heavy cloth with tape to go over the 
shoulder. Every child finds a home. The post- 
man goes to him, hands him a word card, and 
if he knows it he is privileged to keep it for 
his letter. The one who gets the most letters 
wins the game. To make the game more real, 
words may be printed on heavy paper envelopes 
made by the children. 


Hive AND SEEK GAME 


Hide word ecards about the room. Let chil- 
dren find them, bring them to the teacher, and 
tell her what each is. If it is correct he is 
allowed to keep it and get another. The one 
who has the most cards wins the game 


SUPPLEMENTARY Hanp Work Worp Books 


Obtain as many magazines, fashion books, 
and clothing catalogues as possible. Give them 
to the children to find pictures of the words 
just learned in the classroom. Let them cut 
them out and mount them on sheets of paper 
already printed with the words. When they are 
all done, bind them together with paper fas- 
teners into suitable covers which have been 
decorated by the owners. 


MatcHina Worps AND PICTURES 


Explanation: Pictures are placed in rows on 
the chalk ledge and a set of word cards is given 
to the children. 


Object: To have the children place the right 
eard on the right picture. 


Lapper GAME 


Explanation: A large red ladder is drawn 
on the blackboard and on each “round” is a 
word. 

Object: To climb the ladder without falling. 


Toss Up GAME 


Explanation: Several sets of word cards 
are shuffled and scattered. Children are selected 
and directed to find the proper ones. 

Object: To see which child can collect the 
most cards with the required word. 


Stanp Up Game 


Explanation: The teacher has a pack of 
word ecards and corresponding pictures. She 
holds up a certain picture and a card with 
it. If the word is the same as the picture the 
children stand up, if not they remain seated. 
These pictures are mounted and the words 
printed on chipboard by the teachers. 

Object: To teach recognition of words with 
pictures. If a child stands and it is at the 
wrong time he is out, but he receives special 
drill afterward on words he missed while he 
was in the game. 


Is Ir? 


The cards are placed in a row on the chalk 
ledge and one child is sent behind the piano. 
While he is there another child gets up and 
touches one of the cards. The child comes from 
behind the piano and starts in with a word by 
touching it and asking, “Is it house?” The 
class answers, “No, it is not house.” Then he 
says, “Is it father?” pointing to it. The class 
answers, “No, it is not father.” Then he points 
to mother and the answer is “Yes, it is mother.” 
Then the position of the words in the row is 
changed and another child goes behind the 
piano. 


Can’r Say House 


In telling a story or sentence instead of say- 
ing the word house the card is held up. Ex- 
ample: “Once there were three bears that 
lived in a (exposed card) in the woods,” ete. 
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Finp MoruHer 


Several copies of the words are placed in a 
row on the chalk ledge. Children collect the 
word called for. The one who has the largest 
number of cards of the correct word wins the 


— 


Our immediate purpose in initiating this 
experiment was to reduce the number of 
failures in B-First. The statistical report 
at the end of the semester (June, 1924) 
showed the percentage of failures to be 
19.21, a reduction of 11.55 in a period of 
five months. On January 31, 1925, the 
percentage was a little lower—16.11. 
Both in June, 1924, and in January, 1925, 
the percentage of those failing promotion 
into B-First was 11%. In January, 1924, 
59% of the kindergarten children were 
placed in the A group. These were the 
children whose mental ages were below five 
years, nine months, as determined by the 
Pintner-Cunningham Primary Mental 
Test; 40.77% were promoted into B-First; 
this group did not have the two terms of 
kindergarten as provided by the present 
program. As far as our direct aim was 
concerned, our plan was successful; we set 
out to reduce the percentage of B-First 
failures; we did so. 

As might be expected, valuable concom- 
itants resulted from this experiment. The 
development of those children who have 
had two full semesters of kindergarten 
has been even greater than we anticipated, 
while the work of B-First has progressed 
more satisfactorily than ever before. Not 
only had the children entering B-First a 
well-founded vocabulary of words easily 
recognized, isolated and in content, but 
they were of their own accord making sen- 
tences of the words they knew. It was a 
surprise to the director when she discovered 
a small group building sentences on the 
blackboard in one of their free activity 


RESULTS 


periods. Children would ask to see words, 
that is, they wished to see them printed on 
the board or on cards. The amount of in- 
dependence and poise that these little folks 
acquired during the process of word recog- 
nition would alone make the study worth 
while. 

The B-First teachers were asked to rate 
their children on initial progress, progress 
through the semester, social habits, and 
emotional stability. In general, the chil- 
dren made greater initial progress, ad- 
vanced in reading more rapidly and more 
thoroughly through the term, and were 
much more interested in the process. They 
were developed to a greater degree socially ; 
they were more self-reliant, possessed more 
initiative and resourcefulness, and had a 
broader experience. They were able to 
suggest and carry out projects with only 
guidance on the teacher’s part, whereas 
previously, in many eases, it had necessi- 
tated almost constant direction on her part. 
Emotionally, they were much in advance 
of their former development. Very few 
children cried for any reason. They were 
not discouraged, upset, or indifferent. It 
would seem, then, that we had not only 
succeeded in our first purpose of reducing 
the number of failures in B-First but also 
had provided a plan for equipping our 
little people with better mental, physical, 
and social habits, for developing better mus- 
cular control, and for furnishing a more 
varied body of experiences—all of which 
were contributing factors in developing 
a right school attitude. 


An ExTRACT FROM THE SUPERINTENDENT'S 
REPORT 

At the annual meeting in July, 1923, some 
one again questioned the wisdom of having 
kindergartens in our public schools. “They 
are an additional expense to an already over- 
taxed public; the children don’t learn to read, 
the time is wasted, and the rooms are badly 
needed for the grades,” said the taxpayer. 
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At the opening of school in September the 
administration was charged with the burden of 
carrying a large percentage of repeaters in the 
B-First grades throughout the district. Two 
problems arose at once: (1) how to reduce the 
B-First grade failures for an exacting budget 
and (2) how to sell the kindergarten to a luke- 
warm public. 

To this the Research Director was assigned 
with instructions to locate the cause, provide 
a remedy, and apply it if possible for trial 
during the second semester, in anticipation of 
favorable action by the budget committee and 
the public. In order to unify the problem and 
secure the necessary codperation, the Research 
Director was given direct supervision over all 
kindergartens and primary grades for the bal- 
ance of the year. 

One year has elapsed, the investigation has 
been made, the problem has been solved, and 
the Superintendent reports back the community 
reaction. The kindergartens are now the center 
of attraction for parents, teachers, and chil- 
dren. Although the rooms are over-crowded 
—in one room designed for eighty children there 
are one hundred five enrolled—and makeshift 
quarters are still being provided, they were 
never so homelike and attractive. Parents who 
visit the schoql and attend P. T. A. meetings, 
flock to the kindergartens and single out those 
teachers as their models for praise and glory. 
The teachers are happy. They work in pairs, 
with the experienced ones acting as directors 
and instructors for the beginners. The en- 
rollment has increased to the point where wait- 
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ing lists are necessary; the attendance is reg- 
ular, the tardiness is reduced, and the activi- 
ties within the classroom are multiplied, varied, 
and continuous with systematic regularity. 

The objector of 1923 became in 1924 the chief 
advocate for special kindergarten rooms in 
each of the two new buildings. Instead of 
closing the kindergartens to make room for 
the grades and cutting the budget, reasonable 
requests for equipment, furniture, supplies, and 
even alterations of rooms meet with enthusiastic 
approval and authorization by the Board of 
Education. 

When a single department, worthy of promo- 
tion and almost lost for want of support, sud- 
denly takes a spurt of rapid growth and re- 
ceives such favorable attention from the tax- 
payer as to become a demand, then, the Sup- 
erintendent’s problems solve themselves in quick 
succession. 

This problem is solved, the number of re- 
peaters is reduced to normal, the kindergarten 
is accepted, and the public is satisfied. 


Note: The games which are given here were 
selected from those submitted by the following 
directors : 


Edith Thayer—Roosevelt Kindergarten 
Lora Bogert—Washington Kindergarten 
Agnes Terry—Ridgewood Kindergarten 


The extract from the Superintendent’s Re- 
port was taken from the annual report for 
the year 1924-25 made by W. E. Harris, 
Superintendent of Schools, to the Board of 
Education. 








PRINCIPLES UNDERLYING THE ORGANIZATION OF 
HEALTH EDUCATION IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS' 


A. S. Barr 


Associate Professor of Education, University of Wisconsin 


The people of a half century hence will 
probably look with utter amazement upon 
the narrow educational outlook of yester- 
day. We are now in a period of transition. 
The old academic education is giving way 
to learning by doing. Even today, how- 
ever, education is largely training in 
‘‘words.’’ Its chief end, it would seem, 
is skill in the manipulation of words. An 
outstanding characterization of education 
for a century past is that it has been ‘‘in- 
tellectual.’’ Contrary to psychology, it at- 
tempted to treat mind as independent of 
body. Explanations of school failures were 
sought in intelligence. But the studies of 
Baldwin, Dearborn, and others show that 
indices of school progress are to be found 
in physical growth. The education to come 
must be built upon the concept of unity 
of mind and body. The psychological evi- 
dences are such that they need not be 
here repeated. 

The underlying principles of health edu- 
cation to be treated in this paper are sub- 
divided into: (1) health education objec- 
tives, (2) suitable activities for the attain- 
ment of objectives, (3) adequate measures 
of progress made. 

Two general considerata to be disposed 
of immediately are: (1) that the point of 
attack in the elementary field will be in- 
dividual of personal health (grades 1-6) ; 
in the junior high school, social or com- 
munity health (grades 7-9), and in the 
senior high school, scientific with its bio- 
logical, physical, and chemical background 
(grades 10-12); (2) that instruction be 


provided according to the principle of in- 
dividual differences, that is, as far as 
possible, pupils be grouped according to 
physiological maturity for instructional 
purposes. 
OBJECTIVES 

The objectives to be attained in the ele- 
mentary school may be summarized as fol- 
lows: (1) To establish habits of right living. 
Habits with regard to diet, rest, and play 
should be practiced until they become 
thoroughly automatic. (2) To eliminate 
physical defects. Through medical inspec- 
tion defects of sight, hearing, breathing, 
teeth, etc., should be discovered and as far 
as possible removed. (3) Zo insure normal 
growth. Recent studies of school children 
have revealed the prevalency of malnutri- 
tion among children of all classes. Malnu- 
trition is by no means limited to children 
of the poorer classes. (4) Increased phys- 
ical ability. The emphasis should not be, 
however, on the development of physical 
freaks. (5) To develop grace, poise, or 
beauty of bodily movement. Health edu- 
cation might assist, for example, an indi- 
vidual handicapped by extreme peculiari- 
ties of gait. (6) Relaxation. It is just as 
essential to know how to relax as it is to 
carry on. For one who finds himself on 
‘‘the ragged edge,’’ mentally or physically, 
what steps may be taken to retrieve his lost 
resources? (7) Increased energy and 
vitality. Many individuals go through life 
apparently only half alive. It is the busi- 
ness of health education to touch the main 
springs of power, enthusiasm, and force. 


*Given at Health Education Conference, Cambridge, Massachusetts, June 23-28, 1924. Arranged 
by Health Education Division, American Child Health Association. 
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The human organism is a reservoir of 
energy and we must not stop at merely 
keeping well. (8) To popularize the simple 
facts of medicine and to give such knowl- 
edge as is necessary to utilize the services 
of physicians, nurses, dentists, and other 
specialists. The ignorance of the great 
numbers of people of simple remedial 
measures is an astonishing fact. (9) 
Wholesome recreation. A shorter working 
day has made the wide use of leisure a 
national problem. (10) Understanding of 
the problems of human-relations. No sub- 
jects offer greater opportunities for de- 
veloping the great social principles of fair 
play, honesty, loyalty, self-control, self- 
discipline, and codperation than health edu- 
cation. 


ACTIVITIES 


The activities used to attain these ob- 
jectives should be of three types: (1) 
Study activities, covering facts pertaining 
to health that pupils must know. (2) Ob- 
servational activities, of actualities and 
visual devices. (3) Physical Activities. 
An inspection of the Health Education 
classroom (7.e., the gymnasium) would give 
one the impression that all health work is 
to be physical. A standard of classroom 
(gymnasium) should be created and the 
guiding principles for its construction 
should be: (a) old activities must be pur- 
poseful and, as far as possible, set by the 
pupils for their self-improvement. The 
aim should be to develop permanent health 
interest as well as habits of healthful ac- 
tivity, physical and mental. Maximum at- 
tention should be given to self-direction, 
self-control, and self-improvement. (b) 
The activities must be of actual value to 
the children as children. Deferred adult 
needs should not overshadow present inter- 
ests. (c) The activities must be a free ex- 
pression of child nature. The emphasis 
should not be on calisthenics, formal gym- 


nastics, and routine drill. The aims, in 
general, should be to provide an oppor- 
tunity for the individual to act in situa- 
tions that are physically wholesome, men- 
tally stimulating, mentally and physically 
satisfying, and socially sound. 

The health program recommended would 
include : 


1. Health habit work. 

2. Daily attention to height and weight 
and similar indices of growth. 

3. Medical inspection with individual 
attention for those that need care. 

4. Physical examination with correc- 
tive gymnastics for those that need 
it. 

5. The purposeful study of health 
problems. 

6. Physical activities, with an abun- 
dance of play: (a) skipping, run- 
ning, leaping, climbing, dancing; 
(b) games, sports, and athletics; (c) 
scout activities, camping, week-end 
hikes. 


MEASURES 


Such measures and scales as are used 
should seek to measure ultimate values 
rather than subject-matter goals. Take an 
example from safety education: safety edu- 
cation has to do with the saving of human 
lives. The only real measure of safety 
education is whether the instruction really 
saves lives. If a statistical study of acci- 
dents shows 300 lives lost by accident in 
1916; 250 in 1918; 200 in 1920; 150 in 
1922, and 100 in 1924, the instruction has 
doubtless produced results. It is of no 
value to know that pupils can repeat by 
memory the seven rules of safe living or 
pass successfully examinations on books 
read. So in health education: health educa- 
tion has to do in part with the saving of 
lives. Does a statistical study show (1) 
fewer deaths among school children, (2) 
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fewer absences because of illness. It would 
appear that physical educators have been 
absorbed in gymnasiums, games, and ap- 
paratus. The approach has been largely 
mechanical. If the activities are such that 
there are fewer deaths among children and 
fewer absences because of illness, the pro- 
gram is a success. A second measure of 
progress in health instruction is the per- 
centage of children with physical defects. 
Medical inspection and remedial measures 
are for the purpose of removing physical 


TEACHING 


defects. Statistics can show the results, 
Similarly, height and weight measures in- 
dicate progress in growth; simple physical 
tests measure increased physical ability, 
Through the list of health goals, objective 
measures, in terms of ultimate ends, may 
be established. The health education pro- 
gram needs: (1) closely defined objectives; 
(2) lists of specific things to do by which 
to accomplish these objectives: (3) meas- 
ures to determine the progress made in 
the attainment of health goals. 


BY RADIO 


J. A. STARRAK 
Assistant Professor, Vocational Education Department, Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa 


It is only natural that some attention 
should be given to the possibility of using 
radio in public school education. It ap- 
pears that an experiment in its use as a 
teaching device has recently been made in 
the schools of Oakland, California. Simul- 
taneously another attempt was made in the 
schools of London, England. Accounts of 
both of these experiments are published 
in the Journal of the National Education 
Association for November, 1924, and pre- 
dictions are made that a considerable part 
of the teaching in our public schools will, 
in the future, be done by radio. 

I trust that they are mistaken. I can- 
not become enthusiastic over the idea nor 
can I see how the use of radio as a means of 
teaching can lead to any improvement in 
our teaching methods. The reason for this 
opinion is very simple. Any lesson given 
over the radio must of necessity take the 
form of a lecture or be simply a matter of 
giving directions. Even the novice in edu- 
cation teday is well aware that the handing 
out of information or the giving of direc- 
tions cannot be good teaching, whether 


given orally by a teacher standing before 
a class, by a phonograph, by a prepared 
written set of instructions or directions, 
or by a radio outfit. This is especially true 
when applied to elementary and high school 
work. It is not a little surprising to find 
experienced educators who seem still to be 
cherishing the idea that education consists 
in the accumulation of facts or the follow- 
ing of directions and that good teaching, 
therefore, consists in giving the students 
the facts and the directions in the quickest 
and easiest manner. To such folks radio 
will certainly appear to be a wonderful 
teaching device or medium. To others it 
is doubtful that it can become so for the 
following specific reasons: 

First. The one great objective of our 
teaching should be to train our pupils to 
think effectively. In the lecture system 
the instructor does all the real thinking 
while the students, if they think at all, 
merely attempt to verify, from their experi- 
ence or from the knowledge they already 
possess, the fact material given them by 
the lecturer. It must be perfectly clear 
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to any teacher that thoughts cannot be 
transferred wholesale from one brain to 
another in the same fashion as we would 
pour water from one bucket into another. 
Teaching is lighting a lamp, not filling a 
bucket. For knowledge to be permanent it 
is necessary that the learner do the think- 
ing, and this can in no way be guaranteed 
by the use of the radio as a medium through 
which to give directions or to pass out 
ready-made predigested ideas. There is no 
power inherent in the radio to cause pupils 
to think. The teacher who wishes her chil- 
dren to attain power and skill in solving 
problems must do more than hand out in- 
formation and give directions. He must 
work with each pupil more or less individ- 
ually, stimulating and directing the 
thought of the pupils by skillful question- 
ing and by the use of practical worthwhile 
problems. It is predicted that concentra- 
tion will result from radio teaching. Per- 
sonally I cannot see why it would not be 
just as easy to sleep or daydream while a 
lecture is being given by radio as when 
given by a teacher standing in the flesh 
before the pupils. 

Second. It will be very difficult, if not 
impossible, to secure and maintain the in- 
terest of pupils in the subject matter by 
instruction given over the radio. None of 
the readers of this magazine will need to 
be persuaded of the value of interest in 
teaching. I believe it is generally under- 
stood to be a very essential factor in the 
learning process. How, with the personality 
of the teacher absent, can we expect chil- 
dren to be interested in the mere auditory 
presentation of the subject matter which 
forms the bulk of the curricula in our 
schools? Of course the novelty of the de- 
vice will gain interest for a time, but even 
then it will not be interest of the right 
sort, for it will be interest in the device and 
not in the subject matter itself. We have 
been deceived for a long time by this type 


of interest. We offer rewards of different 
kinds, we encourage competition between 
pupils, and make use of other schemes to 
interest them, forgetting or failing to recog- 
nize that the interest resulting is not inter- 
est in the subject matter but in getting a 
prize or winning over some classmate. 
Moreover, the pupils to whom these are in- 
centives are the brightest in the class and 
they are not the ones who most need the 
motivation. Recently I made a small study 
of some courses in which I had made high 
grades while in college because of my de- 
sire to earn recognition or to beat a class- 
mate. I find that I know practically noth- 
ing of these same courses today. Very 
obviously this is not the type of interest 
we desire most, but it is practically the only 
kind we can secure and maintain by the 
lecture method of teaching. 

Third. The third great factor in the 
educative process is use or application. 
Probably the greatest weakness in our 
teaching methods on this side of the At- 
lantic is our failure to carry our instruc- 
tion into the doing stage. We have for 
the most part stopped at the learning stage, 
which fact accounts very largely for the 
failure of our instruction to carry over 
into the life activities of our students. How 
can we, by using the radio, insure the appli- 
eation of the knowledge given? Illustra- 
tions are given of a class in calisthenics— 
the same old arm-raising, knee-bending, 
upward-stretching, neck-twisting which 
still seems, even to some educators, to con- 
stitute a physical education program. Even 
if it were, how can one, by giving the direc- 
tions by radio, guarantee that the boys and 
girls receiving them will do more than 
merely follow the directions for the few 
minutes of formal drill? The same can be 
said of other subjects. 

Nor is this the worst weakness of this 
method. By giving directions to the pupils 
we deprive them of the most educative part 
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of the whole process, namely, the thought 
part. In the doing of anything worth while 
there are two steps. The first is the plan- 
ning or what Bobbitt calls the ‘‘antecedent 
performance.’’ The next step is the actual 
doing, which consists of carrying out the 
plans made. Both of these steps are im- 
portant and the student should not be de- 
prived of either of them, especially of the 
first. In the past we have been guilty of 
doing this very thing with our laboratory 
manuals and instruction sheets. Our teach- 
ers can be taught how to conduct labora- 
tory work so that the students do the plan- 
ning as well as the actual manipulative 
work, but I fail to see how it will be pos- 
sible, by way of radio, to do anything but 
simply give directions that have been 
thought out by some one other than the 
pupils. It is not fair to deprive the learn- 
ers of the best part of the educative process. 
Nor can such practice be made good teach- 
ing simply by the use of a modern trans- 
mitting device. 

Fourth. Individual teaching will be 
impossible. More and more it is becoming 
clear to us that class teaching must be 
abandoned. This is due to the information 


we now have regarding individual differ- 
ences. Class organization will doubtless 
remain and, for a very limited number of 
subjects, class teaching also; but class 
teaching for the great majority of school 
subjects must go, or at least must be so 
modified that individual appeal is possible. 
This is one of our most perplexing teach- 
ing problems. An experienced teacher finds 
it difficult with a class of twenty to thirty 
pupils, and when this number is increased 
to several thousands, individual teaching 
becomes an impossibility. 

Personally I predict from the radio even 
less help in the teaching of school children 
than the moving pictures have given. The 
great weakness in both of these devices 
is that they tend to make the learner the 
passive recipient of knowledge rather than 
the active pursuer of it. Learning is made 
a ritual rather than the adventure which 
it should be. Mental growth as well as 
physical growth comes through activity— 
there is no other way. Any device used 
in teaching must be measured against this 
requirement, for it is nature’s plan which 
cannot be successfully contradicted or dis- 
obeyed. 
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A SUPERVISORY CONFERENCE 


EpitH E. BEECHEL 
Assistant Director of Teacher Training, Ohio University, Athens, Ohio 


Miss Johnson had taught a drill lesson 
in reading. In the conference that was 
held the next day the lesson was dis- 
cussed in terms of certain educational 
principles. 

I. The Lesson Described. 

Time—Fifteen minutes were devoted to 
the drill lesson. 

Children—Ten first-grade pupils. 

1. Subject Matter. Ten or more phrases 
consisting of from three to five words were 
printed on commercial tag board. Some 
of the phrases flashed were: ‘‘on the way,”’ 
“ran and ran and ran,’’ ‘‘played and 
played,’’ ‘‘by and by,’’ ‘‘I will go, too,’’ 
“‘T am going,’’ ete. 

2. The Purpose of the Lesson. The pur- 
pose of the lesson was stated by Miss J.: 
“Children, these are the phrases that gave 
us trouble Friday. Let’s see how many of 
them we can get exactly right today.”’ 

3. Group Arrangement. The children 
were seated in chairs in almost a double 
semicircle. The mov- 
able blackboard was 
directly in front of 
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4. Procedure. (a) One phrase at a time 
was flashed and pupils raced to see who 
could state the phrase first, orally. The 
exercise was repeated again with entire set 
of cards. (b) The drill was varied by 
having the child who showed that he was 





ready first state the phrase and take the 
card. The highest scores were written on 
the blackboard with the names of the win- 
ners opposite them. This variation was re- 
peated and the highest score recorded 
was 3. 

II. Conference—The Lesson Discussed. 

Introductory. 

Supervisor: In your analysis of your 
demonstration drill lesson, what questions 
have arisen? 

Miss Johnson: (She will probably state 
all the negative features of the lesson in 
order to (a) get them out of her system, 
(b) show that she is conscious of the stand- 
ards by which a drill lesson is measured.) 

Supervisor: What positive criticism can 
you offer? What were the strong points in 
your lesson? 

Miss Johnson: (Enumerates what she 
considers the strong points.) 

Principle 1—Motivation. 

Supervisor: The first standard by which 
the effectiveness of a drill lesson is meas- 
ured is: ‘‘Was the purpose or motive ade- 
quate?’’ What do you say? You stated 
the purpose as follows: ‘‘We had trouble 
with some of these phrases (showed cards) 
last Friday. Shall we try them again so 
we will be sure of them?’’ Did the children 
accept the problem as their own? Having 
in sight several copies of the book contain- 
ing the story they were anxious to read 
would have helped reinstate the children’s 
desire to master the difficult phrases en- 
countered Friday. How could you have 
led the children to locate their problem 
and define it? Would this have intensified 
their purpose or motive? Why? Yes, be- 
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cause they defined their needs. 
bonds tend to act. 

Principle 2—Clear idea of work. 

What was the broader purpose which 
should have been brought very definitely 
to their consciousness? Yes, skill in doing 
this work means ability to read our story, 
or improvement in silent reading. Were 
the children made conscious that they were 
to read with eyes only? 

Our second standard is: ‘‘Did the chil- 
dren have a clear idea of how to do the 
work and of the result to be accom- 
plished?’’ This could have been empha- 
sized by stating just why the flash work 
was necessary: (a) It makes one read with 
his eyes only; (b) reduces vocalization to 
a minimum; (c) increases speed or rate 
of reading; (d) practice in recognizing the 
right phrase helps us to remember phrases. 

Principle 3—Focalization. 

In teaching the new phrases, focaliza- 
tion upon the difficulty each presented 
should have been your first step. In order 
that the children might understand exactly 
what they were to learn, you should have 
demonstrated how to read quickly, using 
eyes only, and also how you wished them 
to respond to each flash. To do this you 
would read quickly each phrase and give 
the correct oral response. Were you con- 
scious that the first responses should have 
been closely supervised as to correctness? 
This might have been insured by having 
children clap hands when a certain phrase 
reappeared, or by having a child who was 
ready give the phrase orally with class de- 
cision as to correctness; or a child who was 
sure he was right could have given his 
whispered statement to the teacher to 
verify, and if right, state it orally to the 
class. A better way perhaps would be to 
expose the phrase that he is absolutely sure 
of, and let him take the ecard. After all 
have cards, each child in turn steps before 
the class, states his phrase, and ealls for 
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class decision as to accuracy. This initial 
work would not sacrifice accuracy for speed 
and would discourage guessing. This would 
place more of the responsibility upon the 
pupils. The third standard is that the 
learner must be conscious of the fact that 
accuracy in practice is essential in order 
to make progress. 

Principle 4—Attentive repetition. 

After accuracy in responses has been 
secured, the fourth standard, ‘‘ Repetition 
with attention,’’ should be emphasized. 
After a child knows what to do he must 
do the work with undivided attention. 
You were conscious of your group while 
you were teaching. You knew by the 
child’s expression when he had mastered 
the phrase. Timid and slow children were 
given opportunities to reread. The phrase 
was restated correctly by several pupils 
and then the pupil who had had trouble 
gave the correct statement. This made for 
attentive repetition. A maximum number 
of mental responses from each child during 
the drill period must be secured. If the 
children had been conscious of the silent 
reading problem, their interest would have 
been greater. They should recognize the 
use of the phrase as a tool. Suggest how 
you could have secured a greater number 
of repetitions in this step. Two or three 
of the children were not helpers. The child 
on your left was at a disadvantage because 
often he could not see the entire phrase. 
Could you suggest a better plan of seating? 
Yes. Would it have 
been well to com- 
mend success oftener 
and thus try to get 
all to be good help- 
i ae ers? Why? Exer- 
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Principle 5—Variation. 
When accuracy of response has been 
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secured, the children should be made con- 
scious of progress, and variation should 
then be introduced. You were conscious 
that in order to hold their attention there 
was need for variation. An appeal was 
made to emulation. Each child wanted to 
get a card. Variation may be provided for 
in three ways: 

First, by varying the presentation of 
the material. Jllus. Lessen the time each 
card is exposed. In this case care must be 
taken to keep the original purpose of the 
drill in mind. Any device or game which 
leads the learner to lose sight of his goal 
is undesirable. 

Second, the responses may be varied but 
they, too, must be in keeping with the pur- 
pose of the drill lesson in order that the 
learner may use the skill acquired as it 
should be used in reading his lesson silently. 
Illus. Place a second set of cards on black- 
board ledge and have child called upon 
get the card which matches the card 
flashed. 

Third, variations of presentation and re- 
sponse may occur in the same exercise, 
if the teacher sees to it that the children 
are not confused with detail, and that the 
goal—skillful silent reading—is attained. 
Illus. Combine the flash work under time 
pressure and matching of phrases. The 
second exercise you used did not detract 
from the original purpose stated by the 
teacher. (See 4, Procedure (b).) Were 
you conscious that you demanded attention 
six times by actually speaking to some 
child? Purpose or motive should be a real 
need felt by a child. The purpose was 
yours, not the child’s. 

Principle 6—Initial testing. 

After brief intensive drill work initial 
testing should be provided for, first, by 
giving an informal group test and, sec- 
ond, by providing for individual testing. 
The group could be tested by having the 
class pass to the blackboard and letting all 
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those who were sure of each phrase tabu- 
late a score for the phrases they knew. 
Next, each child should be tested individ- 
ually. Extra packs (five) of the phrases 
should now be provided and the children 
should work in pairs until called upon to 
participate in the individual test given by 
the teacher. Failure to give one or more 
phrases would necessitate the child’s doing 
more work with his own pack of cards. 
Ability to give all the phrases emphasizes 
the law of effect, ‘‘ Satisfaction strengthens 
bonds.’’ 

Principle 7—Brief practice period. 

The drill was short and to the point. 
All drill work should be so conducted. 


III. Major Problems to be Kept in Mind 
in this Type of Work. 


1. What has the technique of handling 
flash cards to do with skill in silent read- 
ing? Psychologists are agreed that any 
movement of flash cards which stimulates 
unnecessary eye movements, or makes fixa- 
tion difficult and interferes with eye span, 
seriously lessens the efficiency of your work, 
in fact actually breaks down the habits you 
wish to establish in silent reading. Often 
you had two phrases exposed, with the one 
to be read moving almost constantly. What 
suggestion can you make for improvement? 
(Supervisor contributes by showing two 
better ways of handling the flash cards.) 


GENERAL DIRECTIONS FOR HANDLING 
FLAsH CARDS 


1. Hold pack of cards in both hands in 
horizontal plane, about six inches below your 
chin, printed side of cards up, and the top 
of the letters toward you. 

2. Flash the card by slight turn of the 
wrists away from the body, thus raising the 
edge of the card next to you and exposing it 
to the readers with a minimum of distracting 
movements. Expose an instant and drop pack 
back to original position. Remove the top 
card with the right hand and proceed with 
the drill. 
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3. The teacher must be conscious of at least 
four things during the “pep” exercise. 

a. Length of time the material should be 
exposed. When but few pupils answer, re- 
peat flash. 

b. Watch the pupils’ lips. 

c. Hear the oral responses and determine 
percentage of pupils doing the work cor- 
rectly. 

d. Removal of exposed cards. 


2. Granted that this lesson is only one 
in a series of drill lessons, should you have 
provided for some work in selecting that 
which was most difficult for all? This 
would make it possible to emphasize the 
part of the work which presented particular 
difficulty. Each child should then be led 
to recognize his own difficulties and test 
himself. The group was called upon to 
recognize difficult parts of do ing and 
be gan, but no individual testing was pro- 
vided. 

3. The application of skill acquired could 
have been provided for by having children 
match the flashed phrase with the phrase 
in the book. 

IV. Summary. 

1. Purpose or motive must be such that 
children are inspired to get results. It 
must be their problem. 

2. Teacher must be conscious of a broader 
conception of drill. A real problem in 
silent reading. 

3. First, responses should be correct. 
Next work for speed. Essential in efficient 
drill work. 

4. The drill was varied slightly to hold 
attention of children. Variation should re- 
ceive more attention both in presentation 
and in types of response. 


5. The drill was short and to the 
point. 

6. Provision should have been made for 
individual testing and selection of special 
difficulties. 

7. Provision should have been made for 
tying up the phrase drill with efficient 
silent reading rather than considering it 
mere phrase drill. 

The seven principles around which the 
conference was organized suggest the steps 
that a supervisor must hold clearly in mind 
when trying to help a teacher. The class- 
room teacher who is willing to measure 
her work by objective standards makes it 
possible for a supervisor to be helpful. In 
such a conference the major problems are 
stated, objectives defined, method of secur- 
ing skill in silent reading and checking in- 
dividual differences discussed, thereby pro- 
viding an impersonal or objective basis for 
measuring the success of a lesson. 


V. Helpful References. 

1. Motive or purpose: Dewey, Interest 
and Effort in Education, pp. 1-65. 

2. The drill lesson: Bagley and Keith, 
An Introduction to Teaching, pp. 219-223. 

3. Drill lessons necessary: Strayer and 
Norsworthy, How to Teach, pp. 68-71. 

4. The function of drill: Minor, Prin- 
ciples of Teaching Practically Applied, pp. 
191-203. 

5. Material for drill exercises in read- 
ing: Twentieth Yearbook, Part II: ‘‘Mo- 
tivated Drill Work in Third-Grade Silent 
Reading,’’ Hoover; ‘‘Silent Reading Ex- 
ercises,’’ pp. 162-172; Whipple, Manual of 
Mental and Physical Tests, Part II, ‘‘Com- 
plex Processes.”’ 
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Child Study Department, 


Classification of children into homoge- 
neous groups demands consideration of sev- 
eral factors: 

Individual differences as expressed in 


1. Mentality 

. Educational progress 

. Physical development 

. Moral development 

. Social development 

. Various environmental conditions 
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Results of intelligence and educational 
tests, as well as qualitative estimates of 
moral, social, and physical levels should be 
combined in a classification program. 
Classifications made on this basis are tenta- 
tive, that is: (a) planned to meet the pres- 
ent need of each child; (b) subject to 
change (as weekly follow-ups indicate need 
of higher or lower groups). Organizations 
must be flexible, that is, permit changes 
within each group as individual needs arise. 

The primary grades of the City Normal 
School, Rochester, New York, are classified 
according to the above plan. This school 
is located in a congested part of Rochester. 
Children come from the foreign type of 
home as well as from the transient type of 
family. This means a number of transfers 
daily—‘‘a coming and going,’’ resulting in 
a more or less shifting type of school pop- 
ulation. 

Throughout the semester new children 
are placed according to the following plan: 


1. Results of individual intelligence tests 
(Binet-Stanford). 

2. Various standardized educational tests. 

3. Several performance tests. 

4. Educational tests adapted from the 
Rochester Course of Study. 
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MAHER 
Rochester, New York 


5. Consideration of data on permanent 
record card and health ecard. 


Thus, recommendations depend upon a 
‘‘combined judgment.”’ _ 

The following summary illustrates the 
problem for one semester: 

Organization made in June, 1923—319 
children placed. 

15 groups organized for September, 1922. 

During the semester—September, 1922, 
to February, 1923—329 children were 
given individual Binet-Stanford Tests, 
educational tests, ete. (other data con- 
sidered as outlined). This total included 
not only new pupils but re-examination of 
all children not examined within two years, 
problem cases and other children who were 
reported by teachers as working either 
above or below the level of the group in 
which they had been placed. 

At the end of the semester—February, 
1923—339 children were considered for 
promotion; 94 per cent of this number 
were advanced to the next higher class. 
The greatest number of failures was in the 
pre-primary group. Chronological ages 
(within this group) ranged from 5 years, 8 
months, to 7 years; mental ages from 4 
years, 4 months, to 5 years, 4 months; in- 
telligence quotients from 68 to 89. Results 
of tests and teachers’ judgment indicated 
that several within this group would be 
considered for Special Class at a later date. 
The ‘‘pre-primary’’ is organized to care 
for the group of children approximately six 
years of age and (as indicated by kinder- 
garten teachers’ estimate and intelligence 
tests) not ready for 1B work. Pre-primary 
training consists of directed work in sense 
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training, play and project enterprises of 
the kindergarten type, plus an informal 
approach to reading and writing. Within 
this group are found the socially inexperi- 
enced child, the child coming from a 
foreign-speaking home, and the slow de- 
veloping child. 

The following illustrates the plan of 
classification : 

For 1B Organization: 

A—Individual tests (Binet-Stanford) to 
children in pre-primary and kindergarten 
groups. 

B—Combining of teachers’ estimate (ex- 
pressed numerically on the basis of 1, 2, 
3+, 3, 3-, 4, 5 and 6, 1 being a superior rat- 
ing, 3 an average, 5 the type of child who 
would profit by work of pre-primary na- 
ture, and 6 a rating given all children who 
would profit by further kindergarten train- 
ing) with results of tests before recom- 
mending placement in any section of 1B 
or pre-primary groups. 

C—Placing children in sections of grade, 
those receiving above average and average 
ratings in 1B! section (the highest sec- 
tion) ; those slightly below in 1B? section, 
and those receiving below average in the 
pre-primary and 1Bx groups—the latter a 
part of the slow moving organization (to 
be described later). 

The median intelligence quotient of each 
group indicated that there was a positive 
correlation between teachers’ ratings and 
results on individual tests. (Note: 1Bx 


median intelligence quotient, 77; 1B? 
median intelligence quotient, 92; 1B! 
median intelligence quotient, 105.) 


PERSONNEL OF PRIMARY GRADES ABOVE 1B— 
FEeBRuARY, 1923 








Median Range of | Median 
Grade M.A. L.Q. L.Q. 
Yrs.—Mos. 
1A? 6-8 89 -108 96 
1A! 6-6 95 -121 106 
*1B, 6 70?- 90 84 
*1A, 6-5 63?- 89 83 
2B? 7-2 80?-101 93 
2B! 7 93 -118 103 
2A? 7-8 77 -102 87 
2A! 7-6 95 -124 107 
3B? 8-2 72 - 99 86 
3B! 8 95 -123 104 
3A? 8-8 77 - 90 89 
3A! 8-6 94 -123 107 














*Slow-moving groups 

The range and overlapping of intelli- 
gence quotients indicates consideration of 
other factors which contribute to success 
or failure within the groups—that is, con- 
sideration of physical, social, and moral 
development as well as personality traits 
such as initiative, will to do, ete. It is evi- 
dent from the above table that ‘‘ Intellectual 
Qualification’’ is one of several to be con- 
sidered in making classifications. The 
median intelligence quotient again indi- 
cates a positive correlation between teach- 
ers’ estimates and results of tests. (Note: 
1A? median intelligence quotient, 96; 1A1- 


ORGANIZATION AND PERSONNEL OF PRE-PRIMARY AND 1B GrapDED Fesruary, 1923 








Approx. Median Range of | Median 
Grade Chron. Age Range of Mental Ages Mental Age 1.Q. Int. 
PP. 6 years 3 yrs., 10 mos.—5 yrs., 8 mos. 5 yrs., 2 mos. 51- 89 84 
1B, 7 years 5 yrs., 4 mos.—6 years 5 yrs., 10 mos. 70— 90 77 
1B? 6-7 years 5 yrs., 8 mos.—6 yrs., 8 mos. 6 years 84-106 92 
1B! 6-7 years 5 yrs., 8 mos.—7 years 6 yrs., 2 mos. 96-137 105 
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106 ; 2B?-93 ; 2A!-107, ete. 1By and IAy, 
slow-moving groups, 84 and 83, both below 
average. ) 

The slow-moving organization, to which 
the 1Bx, 1By and 1Ay belong, aims to give 
the slow child an opportunity to take school 
work more slowly; that is, while the 
average child completes 1B and 1A as- 
signment in two terms, the slower child 
completes two terms work in three terms. 
Organization of slow-moving groups at the 
first and third grades helps to meet the 
need of the slow child. This plan also per- 
mits the slow child to enter the regular 
organization at definite intervals—the 
second and fourth grades. Frequently it 
is not necessary to organize slow groups at 
the third grade—classification and an ap- 
propriate curriculum have helped this type 
of child to take his place in the regular 
organization. 

The 1By group (organized as 1Bx in 
September) was composed of those children 
completing one-third of the first year’s 
assignment; the 1lAy (organized as 1By in 
September ),.those completing 1B work and 
beginning 1A assignments. 

In February, 1923, a group of children 
rated below average by the 3B teacher and 
tests, were recommended as a nucleus for 
a slow-moving section (3Bx) of the 3B 
grade. The range of intelligence quotients 
for this group of ten children (combined 
with 3B? group) was from 74 to 88, the 
median intelligence quotient being 85. 

The following table (organization made 
January, 1924) again illustrates overlap- 
ping of intelligence quotients within each 
section, undoubtedly due to consideration 
of factors previously listed. The median 
intelligence quotients again show the re- 
sults of combined judgments. 

Experience with classifying subnormal 
children has been helpful in making condi- 
tions hygienic for all children—physical 
and psychological measurements, a pro- 


ORGANIZATION AND PERSONNEL OF PRIMARY 
GrapEs—JanuaRy, 1924 








Median Range of Median 
Grade Mental Age 1.Q. 1.Q. 
Yrs. Mos. 
3A! 8 6 90-124 103 
3A? 8 8 78- 96 87 
3B! 8 97-118 103 
3B? 8 2| 77-99 87 
2A! 7 6 89-121 95 
2A? 7 8 | 79- 89 81 
2B! 7 92-137 107 
2B? 7 2 63- 96 85 
a! 6 5 70— 89 80 
“18, 6 80- 89 85 
1A! 6 6 | 97-125 104 
1A? 6 8 86-103 97 
1B} 6 2 90-118 101 
*15, 5 10 56- 89 82 
1B? 6 86-109 96 














* Slow-moving groups 


gram of education adapted to each age 
level, and a selection of ‘‘what is best’’ 
from many methods. An attempt is made 
to permit every child to experience con- 
tinual success and thereby happiness, this 
in turn leads to the development of positive 
attitudes, which not only keeps morale at 
its best but also results in better health. 
Within the slow-moving groups, as in the 
pre-primary and 1Bx, are found children 
who will undoubtedly go to special or un- 
graded classes. In both the pre-primary 
and IBx groups are children with intelli- 
gence quotients which have been ques- 
tioned. This might indicate a number of 
things—the examiner was not sure the 
child’s coéperation had been gained, or it 
was apparent to the examiner that the 
child was handicapped because of inability 
to understand and use language. Possibly 
the child’s physical condition or negative 
attitude influenced the test. The slow-mov- 
ing organization permits these children to 
remain with a group of children who are 
working at a slow pace before special class 
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recommendation is made. It also gives the 
teacher an opportunity to observe and re- 
cord the reactions of the individual child 
while working with slow children. 

Within the slow-moving groups are 
found many children with physical defects. 
In one slow-moving group the following 
defects were noted: 


Number of Children Type of Defect 


Biiows tadanoncaee Enlarged tonsils 
Resicccamesinn nein Poor nutrition 
Teen Defective teeth 
Piecesesnsacawwan Strabismus 

SD ercterd stuiaie eee Orthopedie defect 
i wiieiavieeiieaes Throat arch defect 


CoRRECTIVE WoRK 


—Parents of five of the 
children refused to 
consent to tonsil op- 
eration at this time. 

—Visiting teacher and 
nurse interviewed pa- 
rents, secured their co- 
operation and urged 
parents to provide 
money for milk each 
day. 

OrtHorepic Derect —Right arm partially 
paralyzed. Corrective 
treatment given at the 
orthopedie clinic. 
Physical training 
teacher and room 
teacher directed daily 
exercise. 

TuHroat ArcH Derect—Causing speech defect 

(very narrow palate). 

Treatment recom- 

mended at orthodontic 


ENLARGED TONSILS 


NuTRITION 
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School physician, nurse, and visiting 
teacher codperated in showing parents of 
this particular group of children the neces- 
sity of correcting defects before successful 
school work could be accomplished. 

Children recognized as subnormal (after 
an extended period of observation in the 
slow-moving groups) are placed in the 
Primary Special Class. This class not only 
permits each child to work at his own rate, 
but also to receive individual help and to 
experience ‘‘success’’ in manual rather 
than academic lines. A program of sense 
training, informal work in reading and 
arithmetic, together with a definite pro- 
gram of manual training, seems to meet 
the need of this particular group. 


SUMMARY 


Purpose of classification: To bring to- 
gether pupils who are of equal or approxi- 
mately equal ability so that common in- 
struction may be given. Grouping of the 
younger and brighter, the older and slower, 
gives opportunity for social equanimity. 

Effective school work is not solved by 
classification alone. Modification of methods 
and adjustment of curricula must be made 
in terms of the ability of these different 
groups. 

Classification on the basis of tests and 
teacher’s judgment aims to give each child 
(the bright, the average, and the slow) an 
opportunity to experience continual ‘‘suc- 
cess.’’ It is but one means of caring for 
individual differences in children. 

Success of classification for all groups— 
first, second, and slow-moving is summar- 


clinic. ized in the following table: 
Number Considered Successful 
Organization made September, 1922, ending February, 1923 339 94% 
February, 1923, » June, 1924 340 97% 


September, 1923, ss 





February, 1924 407 93% 















THE READING HABIT—A SCHOOL AIM 


Marion W. Stanton 
Supervisor of Elementary Education, Ludlow, Massachusetts 


It cannot be questioned that the man who 
reads lives in a greater world than he who 
has never acquired the habit. The reader’s 
life extends into a broader world of fact, a 
world of vicarious experience, a world of 
imagination, and a world of idealism. The 
habit of reading for pleasure and profit 
provides a readily available and inexpen- 
sive means of recreation and growth for 
people wherever located or in whatever 
circumstances, in the country or in the 
city, alone or in the crowd, sick or well, 
rich or poor. 

As the schools hope to equip the child 
for a useful and happy life, it becomes their 
duty to develop a love of reading in the 
individual. There is just one way to do 
this and that is to have the pupil antici- 
pate and thoroughly enjoy the ‘‘reading’’ 
period from the first day of his school life 
to the last. Most children are anxious to 
learn to read even before they enter school. 
All too frequently this eagerness and cu- 
riosity are dampened by stultifying method 
or suppressive personality. The mechanics 
must be mastered, yes, but let us preserve 
the thrill! 

Several well thought out and tested 
plans with their many helpful suggestions 
for teaching beginning reading, the wealth 
of fascinating supplementary readers for 
children, and the many professional books 
for teachers all help to this desirable end. 
But in most cases these aids are directly 
applicable to the first three or four grades 
only. In grades above this, why should it 
be an unusual thing to find a whole room of 
children perfectly quiet and each one ab- 


sorbedly reading something of his choice? 

In initiating this effort to cultivate the 
reading habit through the wish to read, 
sources from which material may be se- 
cured must be considered. School boards 
are usually glad to provide a great number 
of single copies of books for the teacher 
who has a use for them. Children often 
have books and magazines at home that 
they delight to bring to the schooi for 
others to read. Many states have a system 
of sending out books to schools, usually 
upon request. Philanthropic societies and 
clubs of various kinds can frequently be 
led to take an active interest in securing 
a library for the school. Almost any com- 
munity has some one person who, if tact- 
fully approached, will devote much time 
and thought to assisting the school in ac- 
quiring a really extensive book collection. 
This person is frequently the local libra- 
rian. It is the exception to find a libra- 
rian who is not eager to increase her use- 
fulness by intelligent codperation with the 
teacher in the matter of a loan collection 
for the school. It is the aim of the good 
librarian to enlarge her reading public. 
Library committees readily add books and 
magazines io the library as they find them 
appreciated and used. 

It is an art, and a fine art at that, to 
assemble the first collection of books for the 
school library table, as here may be sounded 
the keynote of success or failure of this 
plan to lead children to want to read. Here 
are a few general suggestions that have 
proved helpful to teachers in assembling 
material for beginning this work: 
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1. Make available more than twice as many 
books as there are pupils. This large amount 
of material from which children may choose 
minimizes to some extent the teacher’s errors 
of selection. 

2. Select a number of books with large print 
and many pictures even for upper-grade rooms. 
In every class there are non-intellectuals who 
are attracted largely through eye appeal. 

3. Select reading units of varying length. 
Pupils are often discouraged by the too-large 
volume. Magazine articles or short stories cut 
out and mounted or made into booklets often 
appeal. Children enjoy doing the work of 
putting articles into presentable or permanent 
form. 

4. Select material covering a wide range of 
reading and comprehension difficulty. Put in 
a few books requiring only primary grade read- 
ing ability and also have books that would be 
enjoyed by intelligent adults, with all degrees 
of difficulty between. 

5. Have in the list something of every type 
and subject that it is possible to get. It is nec- 
essary to remember that this is not an exercise 
in literature but reading for the love of it. In- 
clude adventure, romance, history, elementary 
science, travel, animal stories, myths, humor, 
sentiment, heroism, patriotism, ete. 

6. Change books or add to the list frequently 
in order to keep fresh material available at all 
times. 


With the reading material invitingly 
assembled in a somewhat retired section 
of the schoolroom, it becomes the next duty 
of the teacher to so arrange her program 
that every child has ample leisure in which 
to make his selection of the thing he desires 
to read. If we are to place any emphasis 
upon the moral value of finishing a task 
begun, it is but fair that the child be 
absolutely unhurried in making his choice, 
especially so since the success of the whole 
plan depends very largely upon interest. 
Occasionally, the teacher may advise, but 
she should do so only in very rare instances. 
It will not be necessary to guide the choice 
at all, if the amount and variety of mate- 


rial is sufficient and enough time allowed 
the pupil in which to hunt out what suits 
him. It may take days of all the reading 
time before every child finds something 
he wants to read. The time will prove to 
have been well spent, however. 

Then comes the ‘‘reading’’ period dur- 
ing which each child enjoys in undisturbed 
peace and quiet the reading that interests 
him. The teacher should not feel it neces- 
sary to check up on this reading in any 
systematic way. As she walks quietly and 
leisurely by a pupil’s desk she may say to 
him,: ‘‘What are you reading?’’ ‘‘Do you 
like it?’’ Still in the same easy conversa- 
tional tone, she may ask why or why not, 
as the case may be. In this way she grad- 
ually learns tastes and reading abilities of 
her pupils so surely that she knows exactly 
what a given child will enjoy. Without 
pressing the matter at all, the wise leader 
can gradually elevate the reading tastes of 
her pupils. Gains in ability come through 
doing (if a child asks for pronunciation or 
meaning of a word, tell him without dis- 
cussion). When a teacher is sure she knows 
her pupils, she may occasionally recommend 
a book to one of them. Children frequently 
recommend something they have read and 
like to others. 

It is noticeable that after a little of this 
free reading period a number of pupils will 
begin to look for material that they want 
for geography or history or some other 
school subject. 

Often a child in his enthusiasm asks to 
read aloud or to tell something that he is 
reading that especially interests him. Great 
care must be exercised not to spoil it for 
the reader or for the audience by too great 
insistence upon response and detail. The 
pupil’s feeling that he is doing something 
he likes to do because he likes it is to be 
encouraged. Then comes the thought that 
he wants others to share in his enjoyment; 
this leads to eager volunteer expression. 























SI a ints dosh dh BOE scvncsecs 
DEED bcckcdscchinten apendndeneee 
ED kao toca wi aceubaiaiini dite heen 
Principal characters .............. 
ee How long to read..... 
Ree Grade... Date.... 











Children like to keep a card record of 
reading in some such fashion as above. 

A great amount of delightful and profit- 
able oral and written composition may be 
an outgrowth of this reading, but herein 
lies danger. Only so long as enthusiasm 
lives is this effort justifiable from a reading 
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standpoint. Written composition involves 
spelling, so that it is easily possible for the 
alert teacher with vision to make reading, 
language, and spelling almost as one, and 
through the reading to closely correlate 
much of the work in other subjects, all 
through pupil interest. He will delight in 
the work, and isn’t it true that we all do 
best the thing we most enjoy ? 

If this classroom reading activity has 
been sincere, it carries over into life out- 
side the school. When a teacher finds her 
pupils eager to read a variety of books 
and magazines at home and anxious to tell 
her and other pupils what they are read- 
ing, she may be positive that she is on the 
right road to the establishment of a desir- 
able reading habit in her pupils. 











THE HOUSE AND GARDEN—SECOND 

GRADE PROJECT 

I. Project based on experience and 
interest. 

1. Summer experience in gardens. 

2. Return to school with opportuni- 
ties for codperative group 
work. 

3. Desire to continue use of blocks 
begun in first grade. 

4. Hill blocks borrowed from kin- 
dergarten to make a house. 

II. Special aims of the teacher. 

1. Codperation through one centre 
of interest—the house and 
garden. 

2. To develop the sense of color and 
color combinations. 

3. To base current work on skills 
gained in kindergarten and 
first grade. 

4. To correlate all the subject mat- 
ter of the grade around this 
interest as vitally as possible. 

III. Development of subject matter. 

1. Industrial Arts. 

a. Blocks—Building of house 
and furniture. 

b. Wood—F lower-boxes, table, 
chairs, cupboard, daven- 
port. 

ce. Water colors—Hollyhocks 
and other flowers. 

d. Grayons—H ollyhocks, 

« houses, garden scenes, de- 
signs for rugs. 
e. Fresco paints—Houses and 
flowers. 
f. Weaving—Rugs for houses. 
g. Sewing—Curtains, draper- 
ies, table and pillow 
covers. 
32 
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h. Paper cutting and pasting 
—Hollyhocks, garden 
scenes, houses and trees 
for frieze, letters for 
frieze, letters for booklets, 
delphinium leaves, street 
signs. 

i. Construction—Fruit basket 
for table, houses, trees, 
garage, etc. for sand 
tables. 

j. Clay—Flower pots, tree 
stands, bowls, and dishes 
for house. 

k. Paper tearing—Delphinium 
blossoms. 

1. Booklets—With hollyhock 
design and cut letters— 
My Book. 

m. Room booklets— 

(1) Transportation: (a) 
trains, (b) cars, 
(ce) buses, (d) 
automobiles,  (e) 
aerial bridge. 

(2) Shelter: (a) log 
cabins, (b) wig- 
wams, (c) castles, 
(d) houses of dif- 
ferent types and 
materials. 

(Note: The work in 

Transportation and Shel- 

ter came in incidentally. 

The children’s drawings 

were saved and made into 

booklets to ‘‘lead on’’ to 
future work in these sub- 
jects correlated with this 
project through _ the 
thought of how we reach 
our house from other 
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cities and from different 
parts of this city.) 

n. Scrapbooks — pictures of 
gardens and houses for 
hospital children, the 
aims being: (a) to ex- 
press order, neatness, and 
beauty; (b) to share our 
pictures; (c) to make 
other children happy 
through the memory of 
what has brought happi- 
ness to us. 

2. Nature Study. 

“The rings of hollyhock seeds skip here 
and there from the plants as soon as you 
touch them.’’ 

a. Gathering seed pods from 
flowers, comparing, and 
mounting. 

b. Filling flower box with ge- 
raniums for house win- 
dows. Later for winter in 
room windows and to 
keep memory of house 
and garden when re- 
placed by other projects. 

ce. Plants going to sleep— 
winter’s rest and protec- 
tion; getting ready for 
spring for more joy and 
beauty. 

d. Planting of bulbs for winter 
and spring study and 
pleasure. 

3. Arithmetic. 

a. Measuring with ruler— 
inches, feet, yard: (a) 
size of windows, (b) 
curtains, (¢) draperies, 
(d) flower boxes, (e) 
rugs, ete. 

b. Counting—Strips of cloth 
for small rugs, as 15 gray, 
5 black, 12 blue, etce., 
blocks, curtains, dishes. 


ce. Deciding number for a 
house, writing and cut- 
ting same. 

d. Carfare to and from high 
school for demonstration 
lesson. 

e. Time taken to go and re- 
turn. 

f. Number of room to go to 
on reaching the high 
school. . 

g. Number stories with flow- 
ers, seeds, houses, etc. 

4. Music — Songs: Hollyhocks — 
Churchill and Grindell ; Holly- 
hock Ladies ; Daisies—Gaynor, 
#2; Poppies — Gaynor, #2. 
Sweet Pea Ladies—Gaynor #2; 
My Garden and Honey Bee— 
Lyric Primer. 

5. Physical Education. 

a. Story-plays imitating dif- 
ferent flowers—posture. 

b. Action in gardens—water- 
ing, spading, ete. 

e. Action in building houses. 

b. Folk Game—Briar Rosebud. 

6. Writing. 

Hh for hollyhocks 

Gg ‘* gardens 

Ff ‘* flowers 

7. Phonics. 
ick —picking 
ock—hollyhoek 
ar —garden 


all —tall 

ate —stately 
eed—seed 
ant—plant 
ing—ring 

au —autumn 
eep—sleep 
ou —house 


alk —walk, ete. 
8. Spelling—Words possible from 
preceding phonic list. 
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9. History. 

a. Aim—to have order and 
beauty expressed in build- 
ing house and making 
garden as a basis for 
civic pride in community 
life. 

b. Brief history of Shelter and 
Transportation as foun- 
dation for later study. 

10. Language. 

a. Talks on garden flowers 
brought in to make room 
beautiful. 

b. Flower arrangement. 

e. Exeursion—to study and 
enjoy houses and gardens. 
Discussion of trip. 
Sentences written by 
teacher as dictated by 
children, later printed by 
teacher as reading chart. 

d. Story-plays—From _ chil- 
dren with flowers, fol- 
lowed by questions: 
‘“What were you doing ?’’ 
gaining statements: 

‘*T was picking flowers.”’ 
‘What are you doing?”’ 
*‘T am picking flowers.”’ 
e. Story sentences—Written on 
board by teacher day by 
day as given by children: 
‘*Buster brought the wire 
today.’’ 
‘‘We hung the curtains 
Alice made in the east 


window.’’ 

f. Sentences showing codpera- 
tion: 
‘‘Jack, Jule, and Fay 
painted the chimney to- 
day.”’ 


g. Naming and numbering the 
street and house and 
printing of same. 


h. Seasons—Spring, summer, 
autumn, and winter; dis. 
cussion of stage of growth 
of flowers during these 
seasons. 

i. Directions — North, East, 
South, and West. 

j. Discussion of colors, such 
as: ‘Yellow is the color 
of sunshine and happi- 
ness.”’ 

k. Dramatization using house: 
(1) Three Bears 
(2) Red Riding Hood 

1, Appreciation — Stories 
which bring out apprecia- 
tion and enjoyment of 
flowers : 

(a) Clytie 

(b) Golden 
Aster 

(ec) Wishing Wishes 

(d) Beauty and the 
Beast 

(e) Doll wnder’ Briar 
Rose Bush, ete. 


Rod and 


m. Poems: 
How do you like to go up 
in @ swing? 
Hollyhock Ladies 
Little Sweet Peas, ete. 
11. Reading—Largely covered in 
language outline; sentences 
from board; charts made by 
children and teacher; poems 
from charts and books; sto- 
ries as found in Primer, First 
and Second Grade books on 
Flowers and Gardens. 

IV. Growth in development of desirable 
qualities of thought which make for 
good citizenship or democracy in 
the school. 

1. Fair play—Letting first grade 
children keep own blocks; in 
dealings with each other. 
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11. 


12. 


13. 


. Courtesy—In 
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. Patience—In waiting for blocks 


and other needs, such as paint, 
etc. 


. Codperation—In bringing up 


blocks, building and furnish- 
ing house, collecting moss, 
grass, stones, etc, for sand 
table. 


. Initiative — Developed day by 


day in formation from blocks 
of different pieces and types of 
furniture for house, also in 
street sign, Don’t Park Here, 
and house number. 

allowing each 
other to work and play in the 
house. 


. Self reliance — Manifested 


through such statements as, 
‘Don’t ask her—work it out 
yourself,’’ in connection with 
construction of house booklets, 
cutting letters, ete. 


. Individual responsibility — For 


various parts of the work. 


. Generosity—In bringing things 


from home and sharing with 
other children. 


. Order—In planning—neatness in 


cutting, pasting, care of blocks, 
house, ete. 

Thrift—Care of 
nothing wasted. 

Perseverance—In doing over, 
when necessary, until greater 
satisfaction to both children 
and teacher is reached. 

Concentration — Regardless of 
the various other interests in 
the room. 

Prompt response—To certain un- 
derstood signals, regardless of 
height of interest. 

HELEN M. SHANER 
Lester Park School 
Duluth, Minn. 
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PROJECT BASED ON READING—FIRST 
GRADE 


My youngsters of the first class, Fort 
Hawkins School, Macon, Georgia, loved 
every Mother Goose character from Simple 
Simon to Doctor Wise, but Little Boy Blue 
was the prime favorite. Hence, with him 
and his immortal rhyme as a basis, I intro- 
duced in ‘‘Farmer Brown’s Farm’’ a proj- 
ect which furnished lessons in language, 
reading, writing, arithmetic, and spelling 
for eight weeks. 

According to the story as told in their 
Primer, Little Boy Blue, face to face with 
the problem of the unemployed, sought help 
of Farmer Brown, and was given a job 
of tending sheep and cows while the farmer 
went to town to ‘‘listen in’’ on a radio con- 
cert. When the farmer returned, he found 
things topsy-turvy. The sheep were crop- 
ping the luscious grass that should have 
been mowed for their winter keep ; the cows 
were depriving the farmer of his daily 
supply of juicy roasting ears. The vehe- 
ment reproof of the farmer for the trifling 
thing of taking a nap on a hot day so 
frightened Boy Blue that he was henceforth 
a faithful farmhand. 

With the idea of faithfulness to duty 
firmly implanted in our minds, we cleared 
our sand table and began work on Farmer 
Brown’s farm. We discussed fences and 
decided that the picket fence, to be made of 
toothpicks, would be the most practicable 
for us. These pickets divided our plot into 
four fields. One we used for a yard, the 
one behind this for a barnyard, and the 
others we plowed for planting, using the 
smaller part for vegetables and the larger 
for grains. For several days we talked 
about the grains and vegetables grown by 
the farmers in our section. We selected the 
kind we liked best and found out how 
much we would need, where we could buy 
it, and what it would cost. Some one had 
to make a visit to a seed store for the 
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amount needed. Furrows were laid off, the 
seeds were dropped and covered. Then the 
tray was moved to a position in front of a 
sunny window and given a liberal shower 
with a sprinkling can. 

While we were waiting for the sprouting 
of the seeds which had been planted by 
Farmer Brown and his hired men who 
were staying on an adjoining farm, we 
planned and built a house so that the 
farmer and his family might move into it. 
The building had to be very small to be in 
keeping with the size of the other things 
on the sand table, so we planned to show 
only the exterior. The residence was made 
of a chalk box painted white, with doors 
and windows drawn in with brown crayon. 
Large triangular blocks gave the effect of 
a roof. The front and back porches were 
made of heavy construction paper. The 
yard was sodded with green moss, and 
small paper flowers (made by the children) 
were planted. Now we made believe that 
Farmer Brown and his family had moved 
into their home. The barn, fowl-house, and 
coops, bird house, dog house, and beehives 
were all made of construction paper, and 
stocked with all the domestic fowls, insects, 
and animals we could find (made of cellu- 
loid) at the ten-cent stores. As we added 
these, we studied their habits and uses. 
On the day we finished our study of bees, 
a little boy brought two pounds of beautiful 
honey and several packages of crackers. 
We had a delightful bread and honey 
party. 

While we were having lessons about the 
cow, we bought a quart of milk from the 
milkman who furnished our school with 
milk for lunches. We set two pint bottles 
on a window ledge in plain view of the 
class, that we might watch the cream rise. 
After it had all risen, we poured it off 
both bottles into a quart fruit jar, filling 
the jar a little more than half full. We set 
it back on the window ledge and let it 


remain long enough to change into a thick 
clabber. It was now ready for churning, 
We passed it around the class, allowing 
each child to shake it well several times, 
When it had gone around the class twice, 
there was a nice lot of butter floating on 
the top of the milk. We took this out ina 
dish, pressed the milk out with a spoon and 
salted to taste. I brought in some soda 
erackers and each child had one spread 
with some of our butter, and a tiny cup 
of buttermilk. We called this our butter- 
and-milk party. Here was an opportunity 
to teach the children how important it is 
that cows and also milk and butter should 
be cared for in a strictly sanitary way. We 
learned also how to press the curded milk 
into cheese. 

By the time we had finished building 
and stocking our farm, our seeds had come 
up and were growing nicely. We had to 
keep the weeds out. When school closed, 
the beans had grown up on cords and were 
about ten feet high. We found a small Boy 
Blue doll and put him on the farm to care 
for it. 

While we were waiting for our seeds to 
grow, and were picking the weeds from 
them, we decided to build a larger house 
on a table and make the interior of Farmer 
Brown’s home. We found a large card- 
board box and some extra pieces of card- 
board. With these we made the house, 
roof, and porch, and divided the house into 
rooms. The boys painted the exterior 
and screened the windows, while the girls 
cut and hemmed all the window draperies. 
Here we had lessons in buying materials 
and measuring. We learned also about the 
housefly and the importance of screening 
every house. All the children had a part 
in cutting and sewing rags together and in 
weaving rugs for the floors. Furniture was 
constructed of heavy paper for all the rooms 
and porch. Bathroom fixtures were made 
of clay. Window-boxes were made for all 
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the windows and were filled with paper 
flowers. Two small dolls were dressed for 
Farmer and Mrs. Brown. 

When the house was completed and 
placed against a background of wallpaper 
which showed a fence and many trees and 
flowers, the delight of the children was un- 
bounded. They had learned many valuable 
lessons from Farmer and Mrs. Brown and 
loved them both dearly. 

JOSEPHINE OLIPHANT, 
Fort Hawkins School 
Macon, Georgia 


USE OF ADVERTISING MATERIAL IN 
FIFTH GRADE ARITHMETIC 

I imagine many teachers, especially those 
who teach in small towns and rural schools, 
have felt the need of a reasonably accurate 
price list when their pupils were making 
original problems in arithmetic. Then, too, 
different pupils will be interested in vari- 
ous activities. The pupils in one of my 
fifth-grade classes were asked to make some 
original problems as an application of addi- 
tion. The suggestion was that they make a 
list of articles that might be purchased 
from a grocery store. One pupil suggested 
that he would rather buy radio supplies, 
another wanted to buy football supplies. 
So, with this start, the first use of a mail 
order catalogue for arithmetic was made. 


MAKING ORIGINAL SALES BILLS 


~ The children used the index of the cata- 
logue to find the pages on which the articles 
they wanted to buy were listed. Clippings 
were made of these and also the price. 
These were mounted on one sheet of paper 
and the sales slip was written on another 
sheet. The price used did not include 
postage. The model for the sales slip was 
taken from their textbook; it might be 
taken from any store sales slip. These prob- 
lems were checked by the class as a whole 


working the problem at the teacher’s dicta- 
tion, or, those pupils who wrote the prob- 
lems might dictate them. 


*MAKING CHANGE 


As an application of addition and sub- 
traction work, the children had been play- 
ing store. The price list of the articles to 
be bought was written on the board. Each 
child was given a supply of toy money 
and he selected purchases from the written 
list. The pupil acting as the storekeeper 
received the money given in payment for 
the article chosen from the blackboard list 
and counted the change back to his cus- 
tomer in true storekeeper fashion. The 
children were somewhat disappointed be- 
cause they had no package to carry back 
with them. Again the catalogue was 
brought into use. This time we used the 
Toy Department and mounted clippings 
on uniform sizes of mounting paper which 
was stiff enough to stand in the chalk rail. 
Tablet covers might be used. Each child 
was given a definite amount of money. 
When purchase was made, the child wrote 
the amount of money given to the store- 
keeper, the cost of the article, and the 
number and names of the coins received 
on the back of the mount. These were 
corrected later. 


Amount of money given to the 


storekeeper ..........eseee0: $1.00 
List price of the article........ 43 
Change received, 2 cents, 1 nickel, 

DD Po nan sn4saseece 57 


PARCEL POST WINDOW 


The class had found from their text- 
books that certain weight packages might 
be sent by parcel post, also that the rates 
varied according to the weight of the pack- 
age and to what zone article was to be 
sent. We felt the need of a parcel post zone 
map. One was found in a catalogue show- 
ing zones from the city in which the mail 
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order house was located. Again, articles 
were clipped from the catalogue and 
mounted on the sheet of paper on which 
problem was to be solved. Original prob- 
lems were made, as list price of article and 
weight were given, it was necessary to com- 
pute parcel post for different zones. Some 
problems were made to find the difference 
in total cost of articles when sent to towns 
in different zones. The work could be used 
for rapid drill by having different pupils 
serve as postmasters and give parcel post 
charges for various articles, stating weight 
of the article and name of the town to 
which it was to be sent. If several copies 
of the same catalogue could be obtained, 
different teams might race to get the 
largest number of rates correct in a stated 
time. 

Comparative statements of these prices 
and local prices might be found if it seemed 
advisable. 

Mamie McCormick 
Western Kentucky State Teachers College 
Bowling Green, Kentucky 


THE CURRICULUM NEVER CHANGES 
or 
ON A BOY’S WASHING HIS FACE AND HANDS 
AND COMBING HIS HAIR! 


From one of the Confucian texts (500 
B.C.) which every Chinese school boy com- 
mitted to memory: 


‘Sons, in serving their parents, on the 
first crowing of the cock, should all wash 
their hands, and rinse their mouths, comb 
their hair, draw over it the covering of silk. 
They should put on their leggings and ad. 
just their shoestrings.’’ 

From Webster’s Blue Backed Speller of 
colonial days, the first distinctly American 
textbook : 

‘‘A good child will not lie, swear, nor 
steal. He will be good at home and ask to 
read his book. When he gets up he will 
wash his hands and face clean; he will 
comb his hair and make haste to school; 
he will not play by the way as bad boys 
do.’’ 

On entering a public school recently, at 
the left of the entrance door my eyes rested 
on a chart on which each boy registered a 
stamp daily under the brazen legend: 


I have washed my hands and face, 
combed my hair, and brushed my teeth. 


O death, where is thy sting! When can 
boys be allowed to be boys! Small wonder 
that a college professor confided to me a 
few years ago that he was fourteen years 
old before he learned that ‘‘neck-and-ears”’ 
was not one word! 

Cyrus D. Meap 
Associate Professor of Elementary 
Education, University of California 


















THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 
AT INDIANAPOLIS 


The Department of Elementary School 
Principals of the National Education Asso- 
ciation held a most successful meeting at 
Indianapolis in July. The dinner was 
planned by the principals of Indianapolis 
under the chairmanship of Miss Nell V. 
Green. Mr. Hesser, supervisor of music, 
led in spirited singing. President Jessie 
M. Fink surprised and pleased the audi- 
ence by singing her appreciation of their 
praise. 

Speeches were made by Jesse Newlon, 
President of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, Superintendent Hunter, Professor 
Strayer, Superintendent Bradford, Olive 
M. Jones, Mr. Ide M. Sargeant, W. T. 
Longshore, Arthur S. Gist, Nell V. Green, 
John Merrill, Superintendent Butler, and 
Superintendent Graff. 

One of the ideas which the association 
seeks to emphasize was set forth briefly by 
Mr. Longshore as follows: 


THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPAL 


We must believe in the dignity and im- 
portance of our position. We should make 
a solemn affirmation of its importance and 
conduct our schools and ourselves so that 
the community, the Superintendent of 
Schools, and the Board of Education will 
recognize it. 

Our work is as important as is the work 
of the high school principal, and for rela- 
tively equal preparation, efficiency, experi- 
ence, and success should have the same 
professional recognition and salary when 
the positions have the same responsibility 
relatively. 

We are not asking favors. We are de- 
manding that the rights of the younger 
39 


AS REPORTED 


children be recognized and that they be 
treated fairly, i.e., that they be given an 
equal chance. 

The idea of ‘‘skimming’’ the elementary 
schools to get teachers and principals to 
build up the junior high schools and the 
high schools is wrong, and the Superin- 
tendent who stoops to that unfair and un- 
just method to build up pet schools is 
playing with fire. 

This ‘‘skimming process’’ must stop be- 
cause it is wrong in theory, psychology, 
pedagogy, and practice. I think no one 
will deny that this ‘‘skimming process’’ is 
going on in our schools. 

Why should an elementary school prin- 
cipal have to look to a high school princi- 
palship for a promotion to get enough 
money to properly maintain his family and 
himself professionally ? 

Why should an elementary school teacher 
have to look to a high school teacher’s posi- 
tion for a promotion, with the result that 
in many cases an excellent elementary 
school teacher is spoiled to make a poor 
high school teacher ? 

As our worthy President, Mrs. Jessie M. 
Fink, has so well said: ‘‘Rare talent is 
lost to the elementary schools each year 
because of the stupidity of our inherited 
philosophy and practice by placing the em- 
phasis upon the wrong end, that is at the 
finish instead of the beginning of institu- 
tional life and training.’’ 

—Toast given by W. T. Longshore at the 
Dinner of the Elementary School 
Principals at Indianapolis, Wed- 
nesday, July 1, 1925. 


Reports of progress were made by two 
important committees. The first is under- 
taking to prepare a report upon standards 
for the principalship and the training 
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necessary to meet those standards. With 
the aid of such studies as have already been 
made, the committee is starting further 
investigation into the duties and responsi- 
bilities of principals, both as they are and 
as they ought to be. College courses in 
education and related fields fitted to pre- 
pare persons of suitable character and ex- 
perience for these duties will be outlined 
and recommended. In addition to this, 
school authorities will be asked to recognize 
these standards by means of suitable certi- 
fication and regulations. W. T. Longshore 
is chairman and James F. Hoisic secretary 
of this committee. 

The second committee has a complemen- 
tary task. This is to bring about as soon as 
possible a single salary schedule for princi- 
pals of all public schools. Such a schedule 
makes no distinction because of grade but 
only because of the size of the school or the 
preparation and experience of the princi- 
pal. The differential between high school 
and grade school salaries is growing less 
each year. Some elementary-school princi- 
pals are now receiving $6,000 or more. 
The chairman of the committee, Mr. Ide 
G. Sargeant, set the goal to be reached 
$10,000 and thought it should be reached 
in a few years. 

The Fourth Yearbook, edited by Arthur 
S. Gist, was distributed at the meeting and 
Mr. Gist was asked to edit the Fifth Year- 
book. 


SUPERVISORS IN THE CONFERENCE 

Public school supervisors, including assis- 
tant superintendents, directors of elemen- 
tary education, and the like compose a very 
important group, the members of which 
have so far had singularly little sense of 
solidarity. The president of the National 
Conference this year is a supervisor. Miss 
Simpson is laying plans for rallying her 
coworkers in all the states for the next 
annual meeting, which will be held in 


Washington, D. C., during the last week in 
February, 1926. The program of the Con- 
ference will give a prominent place to 
topics in supervision. A luncheon will be 
held at which supervisors may become ac. 
quainted with each other. 

What is needed is some faithful work on 
the part of a few supervisors in each state. 
The Conference should be put in touch with 
all who are engaged in supervision, and 
lists of names and addresses are urgently 
requested. Let supervisors everywhere 
recognize in the Conference their oppor. 
tunity and plan to attend each of the meet- 
ings in February. Communications may be 
addressed to the Conference at 525 West 
120th Street, New York City. 


SUMMER MEETING OF THE N. E. A. 

The annual convention of the National 
Education Association was held in Indian- 
apolis at the end of June. The attendance 
of members and of others interested is 
estimated to have been ten thousand. This 
indicates that the Association will be able 
to count upon a large following even with 
the competition of the summer schools. 
The situation is saved to some extent by 
the fact that several of the largest institu- 
tions have postponed the opening of their 
summer sessions until after the N. E. A. 
meeting. 

With the establishment of the Delegate 
Assembly, persons other than delegates were 
left out in the cold during certain half- 
day sessions of the convention. This fault 
has been corrected by the provision of gen- 
eral platform meetings for non-delegates. 

The business of the Association is now 
well done, but it is too soon to say how 
much, if any, permanent gain has been 
made by the reorganization. Many of the 
departments have become discouragingly 
small. 

With the election of Ella Flagg Young 
as president at the Boston meeting in 1910, 
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the custom of choosing a woman in alter- 
nate years for this position was inaugurated 
and seems to have become fixed. Miss Mary 
MecSkimmon, principal of the Pierce Gram- 
mar School in Brookline, Massachusetts, 
who was a prominent candidate two years 


ago, was chosen this year. Dr. H. Lester 
Smith, Dean of the School of Education 
of the University of Indiana, was elected 
treasurer, and Superintendent J. M. Gwinn, 
of San Francisco, trustee for a period of 
four years. 
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FITTING THE SCHOOL TO THE CHILD 


Since the publication of Thorndike’s 
Educational Psychology the study of in- 
dividual differences among children has be- 
come general. No one aspect of education 
has received more attention at the hands of 
educational writers during the past year. 

First may be mentioned the Second 
Part of the Twenty-Fourth Yearbook of the 
National Society for the Study of Educa- 
tion! This contains a symposium by more 
than a score of writers, who deal with 
causes of maladjustment, typical attempts 
of schools to overcome it, statistical results 
of experiments with individualization, the 
specific problems of adjustment, and the 
now voluminous literature of the subject. 
The whole constitutes a convenient intro- 
duction to the subject and should be con- 
sulted by all teachers and supervisors. It 
should be read, however, in the light of 
the important references contained in the 
bibliography in order that the student may 
keep his perspective and not assume that 
such experiments as those of Miss Park- 
hurst and Mr. Washburne provide a final 
demonstration of the value of their partic- 
ular techniques for meeting individual 
needs. 
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Doctor Morgan offers practical aid in 
dealing with abnormalities in mental de- 
velopment. He points out that mental 
peculiarities are often only bad habits, for 
which teachers are frequently to blame. 
Writing not for the specialist but for the 
general practitioner, he avoids minute 
analysis and offers instead a practical 
method of studying the individual case. 
What is the actual condition? How did 
it arise? How can it be changed? These 
questions are asked and answered with re- 
gard to a number of typical cases, from 
which the reader may learn how to under- 
stand and deal with the problems most 
often met with in this field. There is no 
doubt at all that the sum of human happi- 
ness would be much greater if the contents 
of Doctor Morgan’s little book were com- 
mon knowledge. Without such knowledge 
the supervisor can only fumble in handling 
the unusual in the conduct of individuals 
in his school. 

Miss Mateer’s treatment is more highly 
specialized. She accepts the principles of 
psythopathy as capable of explaining to 
a considerable degree the unbalanced be- 
havior of troublesome children and offers 
a guide to the clinical psychologist in ap- 


*Publie School Publishing Co., Bloomington, Il. 


2 Psychology of the Unadjusted Child. By John J. B. Morgan. 


Maemillan. 


3 The Treatment of Exceptional Children. By Florence Mateer. Appleton. 
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plying those principles. Like Doctor Mor- 
gan she describes numerous typical cases, 
and these will be useful to teachers gen- 
erally in identifying children who require 
the treatment by a specialist. 

State and cities must of course pro- 
vide institutions and a program of care 
and instruction for subnormal children. 
Professor Wallin has long been known as 
an expert in this field and presents in his 
new book the matured results of his ex- 
perience.t Like ancient Gaul, the work is 
divided into three parts, the history of 
theory and practice in the treatment of 
handicapped children, public school ques- 
tions related to them, and the duty of 
society at large in arranging a constructive 
program. 

By way of contrast attention may be 
called to a book written with reference to 
the ordinary rather than the extraordinary 
in human behavior. Professor Thomson 
is an Englishman who has spent a year in 
America as a visiting instructor in educa- 
tional psychology. His book is made up 
of the lectures he delivered to his classes 
while here. The chapters retain a good 
deal of the direct appeal of the classroom 
and are all the more readable on that 
account. 

The book which suggested the heading 
of this review is an account of one of the 
most interesting and valuable experiments 
of recent years.2 The scene was a large 
public school similar to many others in 
our cities. The period covered was long 
enough to enable results to appear; and 
there was enough of expert assistance to 
insure carefully controlled conditions and 
a sound method. After setting forth.the 
conditions which had to be met, the authors 
describe the tests employed, the organiza- 
tion of special classes, and the introduction 
of individual instruction. Attention was 


directed quite as much to the gifted child 
as to the handicapped, and types of both 
are sketched at some length. Finally the 
efforts at adjustment are focussed upon in- 
clusive problems, such as vocational coun- 
selling and health education. 


TAKING STOCK 


The school survey movement is entering 
upon its second phase. The first phase was 
that in which the expert was brought in 
from the outside for a short and intense 
period of testing, measuring, and assay- 
ing, often followed by an upset. The second 
phase bears the same relation to the first 
that regular services do to the revival 
meetings conducted by a_ professional 
evangelist. Schools and school systems will 
take inventory at regular intervals and 
keep their knowledge of conditions always 
up to date. 

Professor Sears has prepared a handy 
guide for this purpose. He has evidently 
been a faithful student of the survey re- 
ports so far published, and gathers into 
his chapters the topics and items under 
which the facts to be gathered may be con- 
veniently assembled. It is doubtful, how- 
ever, whether he is in harmony with the 
majority of those reports in devoting three 
times as much space to the consideration 
of the business side of the school system 
as to the educational side. The properties 
are more easily valued than the actors, it 
is true, but that is not a sufficient reason 
for directing the major portion of one’s 
attention to them. 

The closing chapter treats of the func- 
tion of research in education as carried on 
in the ordinary public schools and sets up 
the ideal of an assistant superintendent 
who shall direct and codrdinate all inves- 
tigations to be carried on. The office as 
defined would be exceedingly influential in 


1 The Education of Handicapped Children. By J. E. W. Wallin. Houghton Mifflin Co. 


2 Instinct, Intelligence, and Character. 


By Godfrey H. Thomson. 
8 Fitting the School to the Child. By Elizabeth A. Irwin and L. A. Marks. 


Longmans, Green & Co. 
Maemillan Co. 
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wy city. The author would have per- 
formed a useful service if he had outlined 
the sort of training which such a special 
ifieer should have. There is the danger 
that the research specialist will know very 
nuch more about the technique of investi- 
sation than he does about education and 
therefore be lacking in a proper sense of 
values. 


SIGNIFICANT ARTICLES 
LOCAL CURRICULUM-MAKING 


In the Elementary School Journal for 
ay, Professor Bobbitt comes out definitely 
in favor of the proposition that courses of 
study (he still says curriculum when he 
means course of study) must be formulated 
by each community for itself. The work 
of experts should be familiar, but in the 
mature of the case it cannot be taken over 
bodily. The task is one for committees 
nade up of principals, teachers, and others 
mn the system. Such committees must, 
however, overcome certain obstacles, among 
vhich are unwise traditions as to the work 
if the school and the objectives which 
ould be set up, uncertainty as to pro- 
edures, habits of thought in the com- 
munity, overspecialization of teachers and 
upervisors, and lack of time. The colleges 
ss well as the schools have a wrong view- 
pint as to education. To attain the right 
we is the first and most necessary task. 


HOW CHILDREN LEARN 


Educational psychology has descended 
fom the general to the particular and we 
ie now getting light on the daily work of 
aching. Among recent reports of such 
investigations, that from Professor Gates, 
thich appeared in the Journal of Educa- 
tional Research for June, is one of the most 
teresting. He and his assistants found 
widence of far less power to carry over 
0 new situations the methods of learning 





that they have utilized than appears to be 
assumed, especially in the case of young 
children. In the subject of reading he 
found a wide variety of methods employed 
in the beginning stages and urges that not 
all can be equally good. We should find 
out which are best. The study as a whole 
may be said to raise questions rather than 
to answer them. 

The same issue contains an account by 
Mr. Rankin of an extensive inquiry as to 
the loss sustained by pupils who attend 
school only for a half-day session. Facts 
as to 4,000 children indicate that this loss 
is considerable and that it can be measured. 


ENGLISH AND THE DAY’S WORK 


The recognized weakness of school work 
in English composition is its formality, its 
isolation, its failure to give practice in do- 
ing real things and offering instead only 
artificial ones. Professor Earl Hudelson 
once found a better way and gives an enter- 
taining account of it in the English Journal 
for June under the title ‘‘ Co-operation that 
Worked.’’ He induced his colleagues to let 
him pass upon the quality of the written 
work of their students. Much of this was 
correspondence dictated by the teachers to 
commercial students, and the students 
found plenty of problems in attempting to 
correct these letters. In general Professor 
Hudelson’s method was that of individual 
conference ; his pupils come to consult him 
on the average three times a week. A 
school paper also figured prominently in 
the scheme. A few enterprising boys, in- 
spired by Tennyson’s Idylls of the King, 
founded an order called ‘‘Knights of the 
Day.’’ The results attained seemed to 
justify the title which the writer assigns 
to his article. 


PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION 


The current issue of the quarterly 
journal called Progressive Education is 
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devoted primarily to an account of the 
annual meeting of the Progressive Educa- 
tion Association. The program of the meet- 
ing appears to have been somewhat mis- 
cellaneous, ranging from ‘‘Honors Work 
in College’’ to ‘‘The Réle of the Child in 
Progressive Education.’’ The Winnetka 
and Dalton plans were presented but much 
less effectively than at the meeting of the 
National Society for the Study of Educa- 
tion. Flora J. Cooke gave a clear exposi- 
tion of the social group method as it is 
employed in the Francis W. Parker School 
in Chicago. Arnold Gerson described cer- 
tain experimental work that is being 
carried on in the Philadelphia public 
schools. 

Progressive education is evidently not 
any one thing but any sort of new thing 
which any of us are trying. Mr. Stanwood 
Cobb’s notes of the delegates’ conference 
suggest something of the valuable exchange 
of experience that took place. 


THE NEW BOOKS 


Plane Geometry. By Royal A. Avery. 
New York: Allyn & Bacon, 1925. Pp. 
xxv+319. $1.25. 

News Writing for High Schools. By Leo 
A. Borah. New York: Allyn & Bacon, 
1925. Pp. 265. $1.40. 

Speaking and Writing English. By Max 
J. Herzberg and William Lewin. New 
York: Allyn & Bacon, 1925. Pp. 399. 
Illus. $1.50. 

The Education of Behaviour. By I. B. 
Saxby. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, 1925. Pp. 259. 

The Life and Letters of Walter H. Page. 
By Burton J. Hendrick. School Edition. 
Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday, Page 
& Co., 1925. 

One Hundred Ways of Teaching Silent 
Reading. By Nila Banton Smith. 
Yonkers, N. Y.: World Book Co., 1925. 
Pp. 149. $1.40. 


Curriculum-Adjustment in the Secondary 
School. By Philip W. L. Cox. Phik. 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1995, 
Pp. 306. 

The Lincoln Readers—Book Seven. By 
Charles J. Anderson. Chicago: Laur 
Book Co., 1925. Pp. 480. Illus. 

Thought Test Readers. By F. J. Prout, 
Emeline Baumeister, Nellie Mischler, 
Helen Renner. Lincoln, Neb.: Univer. 
sity Publishing Co., 1924. First Reader, 
pp. 117; Second Reader, pp. 152 and 4 
supplementary sheets. Illustrated in 
eolor by Ruth Mary Hallock. 

Ethics in Theory and Application. By 
Horatio W. Dresser. New York: Thomas 
Y. Crowell Co., 1925. Pp. xviii+-509. 

The Pathway to Reading—Second Reader, 
By Bessie B. Coleman, Willis L. Uhl, 
and James F. Hosic. Newark, N. J: 
Silver, Burdett & Co., 1925. Pp. 186. 
Illustrations in color. 

Manual to Readings in Literature. By 
Ernest Hanes and Martha J. McCoy. 
New York: Maemillan Co., 1925. Pp. 
viii+116. 

Source Book of American History. Edited 
by Albert Bushnell Hart. Rev. Ed. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1925. Pp. xlvi 
+443. 

Dickens’ Pickwick Papers. Abridged and 
edited by Douglas G. Crawford. Mae 
millan Pocket Classics. New York: Mae- 
millan Co., 1925. Pp. xxiii+361. 

Elementary Principles of Physics. By 
Robert W. Fuller and Raymond B. 
Brownlee. New York: Allyn & Bacon, 
1925. Pp. 853. $1.80. 

Five French Comedies. Edited by L. J. 
Setchanove. New York: Allyn & Bacon, 
1925. Pp. 276. 

How to See Modern Pictures. By Ralph 
M. Pearson. New York: Dial Press, 
1925. Pp. xvi+228. Illus. 

Dawn—Second National Anthology of 
High School Verse. Edited by Paul 8. 
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Nickerson, Principal of High School, 
Middleboro, Mass. Copyright, 1925, by 
the editor. 

vachers College, Columbia University, 
New York: Contributions to Education, 
1924-1925. No. 146, Solving Geometric 
Originals, by Frank Charles Touton ; pp. 
114. No. 166, The Relation Between 
Grade School Record and High School 
Achievement, by Clay C. Ross; pp. 70. 
EB Insuring Public School Property, by Wil- 
E liam T. Melchoir; pp. 187. No. 164, A 
Study of Learning and Retention in 
Young Children, by Lois Hayden Meek; 
'E pp. 96. No. 169, Professional Secondary 
Education in Teachers Colleges, by Al- 
fred L. Hall-Quest; pp. 125. No. 179, 
A Study in the Psychology of Learning 
: f in Geometry, by Winona M. Perry; pp. 
59, 


IN PAPER COVERS 


Y Blniversity of Illinois Bulletins, 1925, Vol. 
XXII. No. 31: The Evening School in 
| § Colonial America, by Robert F. Seybolt ; 
$50. No. 37: Educational Tests for Use 
in High Schools, Revised, by Charles 
W. Odell. 
li Teachers’ Guide for the Use of Standard 
Tests. By I. N. Madsen. Lewiston, 
df Idaho: State Normal School. 
+ Ble Author’s Book. New York: Macmil- 
* Blan Co., 1925. 
lk Verification of Group Examinations. 
Y | By John P. Herring. Reprint from Jour- 
nl of Educational Psychology, Decem- 
bf ber, 1924. 
lasons for Teaching Humane Education 
—Poetry. New York: American Society 
for Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 50 
Madison Ave. $.15. 
Ih We Hight Parts of Speech. By Blynn 
8, _ Davis, Falmouth, Mass., 1925. 
partment of Teacher Training, State 
Normal School, Newark, New Jersey 
8. # (1924-1995). 
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Thirty-Seventh Annual Report of the Pas- 
adena City Schools, Pasadena, Cali- 
fornia, 1923-1924. 

Clinical Psychology. By Edgar A. Doll, 
Columbus, Ohio: Ohio State University, 
Educational Research Bulletin, Vol. IV, 
No. 7, April 1, 1925. 

National League of Teachers’ Associa- 
tions, Bulletin No. 13. Minneapolis, 
Minn.: Vocational High School (Head- 
quarters). . 

Annual Report of the General Education 
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